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WE ARE PARTIAL—TO THE TRUTH 


Wherever you turn you encounter a barrage of outright distor- 
tion of the Soviet Union. And this today, when an understanding 
of that country stands between you and the threat of a third war. 

One source of information, however, is rooted in the truth. Soviet 
Russia Today, month in and month out, gives an honest picture of 
the USSR and its role in the world today. We are proud to say that 
Soviet Russia Today IS partial—partial to the truth. 

You need that truth to understand the dangerous currents in 
present-day foreign affairs. Soviet Russia Today needs you, too. We 
need your generous contributions in order to continue to provide 
you with the truth about the USSR. Won't you please send your 
urgently needed contributions. And ask your friends to help. ° 
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SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 

114 E. 32nd St., New York 16, N. Y. 

Here is my contribution of $ {in 
( check [J money order [J currency) to help 
you continue to provide the truth about the Soviet 
Union. 
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To President Truman—An Appeal for Peace 


We are devoting our usual correspondence 
space to this letter addressed to the President by 
Mary Phillips Buckner, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on World Peace of the Methodist Church, 
Lemont, Ill. We have the writer's permission to 
publish this condensation of her letter. 


My dear Mr. President: 

Your recent civil rights message deserves uni- 
versal respect and I applaud you for it, but your 
speech to the joint session of Congress March 17, 
can only be a tremendous drain on America’s 
reservoir of good will. 

Your denunciation of “one nation” for ob- 
structing the work of the UN, while declaring 
that we always fully cooperate, raises questions 
that demand honest answers: 

Are we cooperating with the UN resolution 
against war propaganda when our press, radio, 
and entire mass media of communication are 
devoting themselves almost exclusively to incit- 
ing fear and hatred of Russia? 

Are we not responsible for abolishing UNRRA 
at a time when the peoples of Russia and eastern 
Europe were suffering from their worst drought 
in 50 years which had destroyed their wheat 
crops? (1946.) 

Are we not the nation who by-passed and 
weakened the UN a year ago with your “Tru- 
man Doctrine,” and are we not now repeating 


’ that unilateral action, this time plainly stating 


that it is military aid against communism that 
we are supplying? Yet is not an appreciable per- 
centage of membership in the UN communist? 
Do you not think our behavior might cause the 
rest of the world to accept the rumor that our 
proposals to the UN which were vetoed by Rus- 
sia were designed only for the benefit of our- 
selves rather than for the welfare of the entire 
membership? That dependency on our capital 
rather than on our moral leadership might have 
influenced the delegates in the “American bloc?” 

Are we not again by-passing the UN with the 
ERP—the present “Martial” Plan which hardly 
resembles the original Marshall Plan? 

And what of our outright contradiction of our 
own UN decision regarding the partition of Pal- 
estine? 

These are only a few of the questions to which 
the world demands replies. 

You accuse Russia of aggression at a time 
when she is demobilizing, and you request the 
draft and compulsory military training to man 
the greatest military potential in the history of 
the world. 

All this to build peace you say? But is it 
strange that Russia (and the rest of the world) 
judges what we are building by the materials 
we use rather than by what you say? But let 
us assume your accusations are true and that 
we are motivated only by fear of Russian ag- 
gression: How could it be possible that Rus- 
sia, in less than 3 years, has rebuilt her in- 
dustries, her communication lines and centers, 
her factories, farms, schools, etc., which were 
completely bombed out of some 87,000 cities, 
towns and villages? And with a manpower 
loss of 7,000,000 dead and perhaps 20,000,000 
more wounded and still hospitalized? Just 
pause for a moment and imagine, if you can, 
the extent of suffering and destruction these 
figures represent, and the magnitude of the 
task of rebuilding: And without this rebuild- 
ing, Russia could not possibly be preparing 
for an aggressive war. To accuse her of do- 
ing so is to pay the highest tribute to her system 





—a tribute which I feel sure was not intended. 
You warned: “In Italy a determined and 
aggressive effort is being made by a Commu- 
nist minority to take control of that country.” 
Does not each political party in every country 
make “a determined and aggressive effort” 
to win an election? And if it’wins, does it not 
appoint its own members to cabinet posts? 

Granted that, in spite of the fact that Com- 
munists are participating in coalition govern- 
ments in many countries, they do believe in 
the one party system—even as our own southern 
states, and assuming from what I read that 
they are less concerned with civil rights than 
our federal government—even as our own 
southern states and our “Un-American Com- 
mittee,” still these are internal affairs. 

Furthermore, it must have come as a sliock 
to the majority of Czechs who elected their 
Communist and Social Democrat leaders to 
learn from you that their republic is “dead.” 
The Czech republic is still there with the Czechs 
themselves reshuffling jobs in its government. 
(In spite of misleading headlines, and red- 
baiting implications, none of our news reports 
actually suggested that a single Russian sol- 
dier crossed any frontier or that even a cor- 
poral’s guard reinforced the border.) 

Likewise, the majorities of other eastern and 
central Europeans who, under former mon- 
archies, mever ¢xperienced independence or 
democracy, and who are now struggling to free 
themselves from feudal landownership and to 
create a new socio-economic order which they 
believe will best serve them, must have been 
surprised to hear you say: “The Soviet Union 
and its agents have destroyed the independence 
and democratic character of a whole series of 
nations in eastern and central Europe.” 

It must be difficult for these people who 
understand how great the misery and devas- 
tation of war was to Russia and themselves 
(while we enjoyed complete safety from bombs 
and added to our wealth and power), to believe 
that we fear Russia. It must seem just the re- 
verse to them. They have not heard Russia 
rattling the atom bomb, nor shouting, “We 
must stop the spread of Capitalism.” And 
they know Russia owns no oil and has no mili- 
tary missions in the Western Hemisphere, 
whereas they are aware of our oil interests in 
the Middle East and our military missions in 
Greece, Turkey, Iran and China—all adjacent 
to Russia. 

If we would convince the world’s people 
(of which we are only 6 per cent), that we 
sincerely want peace, we would begin at once 
to replace the materials of warmaking with the 
tools of peacemaking. Therefore I appeal to 
you as the leader of this nation, the guardian 
of the atomic bomb and thus of the safety of 
all humanity, to defy your ill advisers, to drop 
their war policy and to take up at once a cru- 
sade for peace. 

Such a program would advocate: 

(1) Immediate withdrawal of military aid 
programs and refusal to sign the anti-Soviet 
western European military alliance. 

(2) All international programs handled 
through appropriate agencies of the UN, with 
loans for economic and reconstruction aid to 
all needy countries without regard to their 
forms of government. 

(3) Internationalization of bases and water- 
ways under an agency of UN. 

(Continued on page 26) 











——Review 
and Comment—— 


War Is Not Inevitable! 


CCOMPANIED BY A NEW CRESCENDO OF MANUFACTURED WAR 

hysteria, Congress adopted the $6,000,000,000 aid bill for 
the Marshall Plan countries and China, signed by the Presi- 
dent as “America’s answer to the challenge facing the free 
world.” The House attempt to include Franco was unsuccessful 
although Western Germany, another sector of the former 
Anti-Comintern Axis which we once considered an enemy, 
is officially accepted as a participant in the ERP. 

Now Washington is considering how to circumvent the 
Constitution, which provides that only Congress can declare 
war, and give a military guarantee to the Brussels five-power 
alliance, bolstered by a $2,000,000,000 military lend-lease pro- 
gram. Plans for the draft and UMT are being rushed, vast 
new appropriations for an expanded. military aviation and 
atom bomb program are being considered, amid ominous 
mutterings that a victory of the Left in Italy would mean 
immediate war. Every pretext is being seized upon to fan 
the war hysteria by fomenting fear of supposed Russian ag- 
gressive intentions, including the fantastic submarine scare 
launched by Navy Secretary Sullivan. Of the three mysterious 
Russian submarines supposed to be operating “off America’s 
shores,” one was in the mid-Pacific, one “off the Aleutians,” 
only a few hundreds of miles from Siberia, and the other 
was some unidentifiable object “sighted” in the dead of 
night. 

In Germany, America and Britain are proceeding with 
their plans for building a separate state in the West, restor- 
ing the Ruhr war potential, ending the de-Nazification pro- 
gram and otherwise scrapping the Potsdam agreement. An 
American tribunal has given a clean bill of health to Alfred 
Krupp and eleven other directors of Germany’s chief muni- 
tions arsenal, and a series of incidents in Berlin have been 
played up by American officials and press as a “prelude” 

a Soviet attack on the West. 

One of the most harmful aspects of the anti-Soviet drive 
is the increasing restriction on American-Soviet trade, even 
though it brings the United States more than a quarter of its 
essential chrome and manganese imports. Instead of the ex- 
pansion of that trade which could be so fruitful to American 
economy as well as so useful to Soviet reconstruction and 
world stability, it is being cut to a minimum by new licensing 
restrictions, and the official attitude has encouraged hoodlum 
groups to picket and prevent the loading of Soviet ships 
carrying nothing more than passengers and mail. Despite the 
ERP’s dependence on continued East-West trade, similar re- 
strictions will also drastically reduce trade with Eastern 
Europe. Meanwhile increasing demands are heard on the 
Hill for a complete embargo on trade with the USSR. 

Our country, so concerned about “free elections” and “non- 
interference in internal affairs” has been waging a campaign 
of pressure unprecedented in international relations in con- 
nection with the Italian elections. The State Department told 
Italy bluntly that there would be no financial aid forthcom- 
ing if the Communists should win. We have offered Trieste 
to Italy as a bribe. A joint British, French and American pro- 
posal to the Soviet Union for early negotiations in Paris to 
revise the Italian peace treaty and give Trieste to Italy has 
been rejected by the Soviet Union as directly contrary to the 
Council of Foreign Ministers’ decision on this question, which 
was ratified by the twenty-one nations of the Paris Peace 
Conference. In a further attempt to influence the Italian vote, 
the United States forced through consideration of Italy’s entry 
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into the United Nations, again vetoed by the Soviet Union, 
which is quite willing to vote for Italy’s admission, but only 
if the other ex-enemy states in the-same category be admitted 
at the same time, as was agreed at Potsdam. 

The State Department’s Voice of America has filled the 
air with pleas to Italians “to vote against the Reds.” Other 
stations have joined in, and through an organized campaign, 
in which the New York police force took part, letters from 
Italian-Americans calling for the defeat of the Democratic 
Popular Front have poured into Italy. Labor leaders and 
Americans in high positions who consider themselves “lib- 
erals” have joined with outright fascists in this campaign. 
Spark-plug of the broadcasting and letter-writing campaign 
was that bright new star in the democratic firmament, Gen- 
eroso Pope, one-time ardent supporter of Mussolini and his 
regime. James Dunn, American Ambassador to Italy, has 
been busy making speeches during the Italian campaign, 
and the American Consulate General in Rome has warned 
the Italian voters that Communists may.not enter the U.S. 

Meantime the American fleet, manned with extra contin- 
gents of marines, stands by in Italian ports. 

The Truman Doctrine of intervention in the affairs of 
other nations to support reactionary regimes everywhere, 
backed by military force, is now in operation on a global 
scale. Americans must soberly assess the fact that wherever 
we look at American policies around the world they are being 
exerted as hostile moves against the Soviet Union, cloaked as 
a defense against non-existent Soviet aggression. 

Meanwhile the USSR completes its demobilization; Soviet 
spokesmen emphasize their determination to stay at peace. 
Associated Press Chief Eddy Gilmore, recently returned to 
Moscow, reported that he was unable to find any talk of war 
in the Russian capital. And Howard K. Smith, CBS chief in 
Europe, broadcast a few weeks ago that the current war scare 
“has no foundation all along the line.” Pointing out that 
there are no Russian troops in any of the crisis points—none 
in Czechoslovakia, in Trieste, in Italy, in Greece, in China, 
or in Italian ports, he commented, “It’s pretty hard to have 
a war with an aggressor if he isn’t around to do any aggress- 
ing.” (PM, March 29) 

War is not inevitable. Americans must take heart from 
the mounting resistance to the war drive that is making itself 
felt in our country. Despite the efforts to suppress them, 
Americans who are working for peace and for friendship 
with the Soviet Union will not be silenced. Despite the con- 
viction for contempt of Congress of Richard Morford, Execu- 
tive Director of the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, and despite the government’s fantastic conten- 
tion in his trial that the very name of his organization is 


subversive because it contains the words “American-Soviet . 


Friendship,” the National Council has served notice that it 
will not only continue but intensify its work to mobilize the 
American people for world peace and security, 

Millions of Americans are answering the war drive by 
enlisting under the banner of Henry A. Wallace in his great 
crusade for peace. Millions of people are responding to his 
powerful words which rang out over the Chicago Stadium 
and into American homes throughout the country April 10: 


If a free, democratic United States is to survive we must remove 
from office the men who are dissipating American moral leadership 
and earning us the enmity of the ‘common man the world over. 


But the offensive they are conducting has as its first victims the | 


American people. It is directed as much against us as against free- 
dom-starved people in backward areas of the world... . 

We shall fight to build the United Nations. We shall fight 
against the draft and universal military training. We shall fight 
for international—not unilateral disarmament. We shall fight to 
put the resources of the United States'on the side of the people 
at home and abroad, and we shall fight against support for kings, 
monopolists and fascists. And fighting for these objectives the 
New Party will grow strong as the surest way of defending our 
democratic heritage. 
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Behind the Bogota Affair 


"{ “BLAME -IT-ALL-ON-RUSSIA-AND-THE-REDS” TECHNIQUE 
reached its most sinister level with the attempt to credit the 
Soviet Union and “international communism” with responsi- 
bility for the explosive upheaval that interrupted the Inter- 
American parley in Bogota, Colombia. 

Fortunately, in the case of Bogota, the news reports in the 
press itself completely contradict the “Red” accusations, and 
give a complete lie both to the Colombian government, to 
editorials in our leading papers, and to American officials 
who shockingly joined the irresponsible chorus. 

Indicative of the lengths to which the Conservatives were 
ready to go were the Government-controlled radio’s reports 
(later disavowed) of a break with Russia, without the 
slightest shred of proof that the USSR or any of its nationals 
had any connection whatsoever with the upheavals. This 
would clearly imply that the Conservatives—the traditional 
enemies of the Liberals in Colombia—were trying to turn the 
edge of popular anger with conditions in Colombia away from 
themselves. This was the technique of Chile’s renegade liberal, 
Gonzalez Videla. He came to the presidency, with Chilean 
working-class support in 1946, but when he wished to break a 
strike of Chilean miners last autumn, he broke with Russia 
as the way of justifying his strike-breaking. 

This was also the technique of Brazil’s president, Enrico 
Gaspar Dutra, last Fall. In preparation for the illegalization 
of the powerful Communist movement and in justification 
for a new dictatorship, which is currently turning Brazilian 
resources over to North American firms, Dutra also broke 
relations with the USSR. 

But the New York Times of April 13—contradicting its 
own editorial line—published the following give-away passage: 

Several highly placed Colombians presently in New York have 
expressed doubt that Communist direction was responsible for the 
insurrection in their country. These sources have said that the cost of 
living in Bogota had risen 17 per cent last month and undoubtedly 
had jumped even more with the advent of delegates to the Inter- 
American conference. A summer drought had reduced food supplies 
to a minimum, they added, and the situation of the working class 


had become so critical that a spark would have been enough to 
set off an explosion. 


The spark was, of course, the assassination of Gaitan, a 
particularly dynamic and popular leader of the Liberal Party, 
whose main roots were in the working class, peasant and 
lower middle class elerients. Colombia’s small Communist 
movement, while disagreeing with Gaitan on many matters, 
considered him a progressive force, which makes the attempt 
to pin responsibility for his murder on them, simply ridiculous. 
Gaitan was the Liberal candidate for the 1950 presidential 
campaign against the minority regime of the Conservatives. 

Early dispatches declared Gaitan’s assassin was a Commu- 
nist. Proof? His face had been mutilated beyond recognition 
by the crowd! Subsequently, however, the N. Y. Times re- 
ported that “high Colombian officials” said he had been identi- 
fied as a member of the Conservative Party. 

The Conservative foreign minister—nominated for the 
chairmanship of the Bogota parley by Marshall—was Laure- 
and Gomez, a friend of Franco, a visitor to Hitler before the 
war, and the man who tried to take Colombia out of the war 
in July, 1944, by a coup which temporarily imprisoned the 
then-president, Alfonso Lopez. 

The editorial fulminations against “Communism” by the 
New York Times, and by Secretary Marshall are belied by 
the Times’ own reporter, Milton Bracker, and by the Times’ 
own stories from Washington sources. 

The first report from Colombia, before censorship was 
clamped down, stated categorically that it was a Liberal versus 
Conservative conflict. On April 13, Bracker wrote (from his 
refuge in Panama) about the censorship in Bogota, imposed 
by the Colombian government: 
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Sunday morning, correspondents were informed that the “Com- 
munist angle” was fine, that stories playing it up, and emphasizing 
“normalcy” and the efficiency of Army control as well as soft- 
pedaling politics, would be passed. No correspondent, incidentally, 
wanted to underplay the Communist or any other aspect of the 
situation if it could be factually or even circumstantially confirmed. 


But to the large majority it appeared impossible to do a fair job 
under such conditions. .. . 


From Washington State Department sources—to which the 
New York Times turned on the first Saturday after the up- 
rising, since it could not reach its own reporters—we learn 
the following: 


It was supposed by those who know Bogota that some of its 
members (of the local Communist Party) may have joined the fracas 
when it started, but they are not believed to have organized any 
part of it. It appears to have been a spontaneous, inexplicable 
outburst of savagery for which the authorities were completely 
unprepared. 


Yet, the “Communist angle” had been dinned into our 
public, and the USSR accused of engineering the uprising. 
The Colombian government is trying to evade the basic causes 
of a crisis for which its own policies were responsible. Secre- 
tary Marshall has given this explanation official sanction, thus 
promoting the war-with-Russia drive, covering up the cold 
reception to the half-billion dollar loan offer, and indicating 
how far our foreign policy is from dealing with the realities 
of hunger, and popular misery in Latin America. 


Soviet Pact with Finland 


TALIN’S NOTE TO PRESIDENT PAASIKIVI PROPOSING NEGOTIATIONS 

for the Soviet-Finnish mutual assistance pact, which has 
been under consideration ever since the armistice in 1944, was 
the signal for a new outburst of anti-Soviet hysteria. Washing- 
ton and the press reacted as though the USSR had sent its 
army to annex Finland and set up a Soviet Republic. 

None of the dire predictions as to what the pact would 
contain materialized. The Finnish delegation went to Moscow 
by its own choice, although Stalin had offered to send a 
delegation to Helsinki if they wished; the atmosphere was 
calm and friendly; members of the Finnish delegation had 
ample opportunity to return to Helsinki to consult with Presi- 
dent Paasikivi and his associates, and on April 6, after two 
weeks of negotiations, a ten-year mutual aid pact was signed. 
Its terms made clear that Finnish desires had been fully met. 

The preamble took note of Finland’s “desire to stand aside 
from contradictions between the interests of the great powers.” 
The pact provided that in the event of military aggression on 
the part of Germany or another state allied with her “against 
Finland, or against the Soviet Union across the territory of 
Finland,” Finland will act to repel aggression, “with the 
assistance of the Soviet Union, in the event of necessity, or 
together with it.” Military aid rendered Finland by the Soviet 
Union will be subject to “mutual agreement.” Finland is 
obligated to render assistance only within its own frontiers, 
contrary to predictions that it would be asked to send troops 
outside of its own territory to defend the Soviet Union. 

The treaty provides for consultation in the event of a threat 
of attack. It confirms the intention of both parties to partici- 
pate “in all enterprises aimed at the upholding of international 
peace and security in accord with the purposes and principles 
of the United Nations.” It obligates both parties “to refrain 
from concluding any kind of alliance or to participate in 
coalitions aimed at the other.” It binds both countries to “act 
in the spirit of cooperation and friendship for the further 
development and consolidation of economic and cultural rela- 
tions.” It pledges both “to follow the principles of mutual 
respect of state sovereignty and independence as well as non- 
interference in the affairs of the other state.” If neither nation 
renounces the treaty before it has been in effect for nine years, 
it will automatically be renewed for another five years and 
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from then on in five-year cycles unless either country gives 
one year’s notice of renunciation. 

There is every indication that the pact will be ratified by 
the Finnish Diet. President Paasikivi, in a broadcast to the 
nation, told his people that the pact would prove a boon to 
Finland. He told his listeners that there was only one side for 
Finland to choose in any future war—the Soviet Union. 

Finland was given its independence by the new Soviet state 
on December 31, 1917. Finland’s own native revolution which 
occurred thereafter, without any help from the young Soviet 
Republic which had no men to spare, was drowned in blood 
by Finnish reactionary forces led by Baron Mannerheim, who 
having been ousted from power by the Finnish people, called 
in the Germans for aid in seizing power. Thereafter Manner- 
heim launched an aggressive war to conquer all Karelia and 
establish a “greater Finland,” in which he was defeated. Sub- 
sequently, first Britain and then Germany participated in pre- 
paring Finland as a place d’armes for an attack against the 
Soviet Union. With the assistance of Britain’s Sir Walter 
Kirke the Mannerheim Line was built on the Soviet frontier, 
just 21 miles from Leningrad, and air-fields thirteen times as 
large as could be used by Finland’s own airforce were con- 
structed. After the outbreak of World War II, the Soviet 
Union proposed negotiations to Finland, directed exclusively 
toward increasing Soviet security against Germany by improv- 
ing the strategic position of Leningrad and assuring Soviet 
naval control of the Gulf of Finland. If Finland had been per- 
mitted by the Western powers to accept the Soviet proposal 
for a mutual aid pact back in 1939, the world war would have 
ended sooner and millions of lives would have been saved. 

But Finland, goaded by the West, refused, and the winter 
war between the Soviet Union and Finland followed. Military 
aid poured into Finland from Britain, France and Franco’s 
Spain, and only Sweden’s refusal to grant British troops transit 
rights through her territory prevented the realization of the 
plans the Munichmen still cherished of switching the war to 
one against the USSR. Meantime large French forces were 
assembled in the Near East to strike through Baku, and on 
the Western Front against Hitler all was quiet. It was not 
little Finland alone that the Soviet Union fought and defeated, 
but the world wide offensive the reactionaries then as now 
and ever since the Revolution, with the sole exception of the 
years when the USSR was fighting by their side against 
Germany, have sought to organize against her. 

That the USSR had no aggressive designs on Finland was 
proven by the Soviet-Finnish Peace Treaty, which was uni- 
versally recognized as surprisingly moderate. The Soviet Union 
was in a position to occupy all of Finland, but asked little 
more than in its original proposal for a mutual aid treaty. 
Finland violated the treaty and turned to Hitler, joining 
the war as his ally when he atiacked the Soviet Union. When 
the armistice with Finland was signed in September, 1944, 
the world again noted the moderation of Soviet terms, and 
again it was clear that the Soviet Union had no aggressive 
designs, but insisted only on what was necessary for its security. 
The Finns had helped the Germans in the terrible siege of 
Leningrad, where 650,000 people died from starvation alone, 
they killed and tortured thousands of Soviet civilians, and 
Finnish soil provided Hitler with a base to attack the Ameri- 
can and British ships taking supplies to Murmansk. 

The attitude of the USSR toward Finland is an outstanding 
example of the fallacy of the accusations of Soviet expansion- 
ism. Soviet security needs in Finland, as proven by the war 
experience, are just as vital as in the Baltic States. In the 
Baltic States the sympathies of the people as a whole were 
with the Soviet Union, and by the will of the people they 
joined the USSR as Soviet republics. In Finland the situation 
was different. The Soviet Union has not the slightest interest 
in bringing dissident populations under Soviet control, and 
has never tried to, 
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Finland’s postwar elections were found by Secretary Byrnes 
to have been “freely conducted,” and to have “expressed the 
democratic wishes of the Finnish people.” 

All the foreign correspondents who have visited Finland 
since the end of the war have noted the scrupulous correctness 
of the Soviet attitude toward Finland, the absence of any 
interference in Finland’s domestic affairs, and the fact that 
there are no Russian occupation troops there. The USSR cut 
in half its original requirement of $600,000,000 in reparations, 
extended the term of payment from two years to six, and has 
waived all penalties due it for delays in payments. Through 
a mutually advantageous trade treaty, the USSR has furnished 
Finland with food and other needed materials, and: it is 
generally conceded that the expansion of Finland’s productive 
economy necessitated by the reparations payments will in the 
long run be of great benefit in Finland’s development. 

At a dinner on April 7 honoring the Finnish delegation, 
Premier Stalin hailed the pact as a great turning point in the 
historically distrustful relations between the two nations and 
stressed the importance of equality in relations between great 
and small nations. Stalin said: 

Every nation, whether great or small, has its own qualitative 
peculiarities belonging to it alone. These peculiarities are the con- 
tribution which each nation gives to the common treasure house of 
world culture, enriching and supplementing it. In this sense all 
nations, great and small, are in the same position, and every nation 
is equal to every other nation. For this reason the Soviet people 
consider that Finland, although it is indeed a small country, enters 
into this treaty as an equal party in relation to the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet-Finnish Friendship, Cooperation and Mutual 
Assistance Pact is the last link in the chain of pacts which 
binds the Soviet Union with its western neighbors from the 
Baltic to the Arctic Ocean. The USSR signed friendship and 
mutual aid treaties with Romania, Hungary and Bulgaria 
earlier this year, and previously with Poland, Yugoslavia and 
Czechoslovakia. Altogether the Soviet Union has entered into 
58 treaties since the end of World War II in the interest not 
only of its own security but of world peace. 


U.S. Military Agreement with Iran 


| HE HYPOCRISY OF THE FURORE RAISED IN THIS COUNTRY OVER 
the Soviet pact with Finland was exposed by New Party 
Presidential candidate Henry A. Wallace in his broadcast of 
April 10 from Chicago. Revealing the existence of an Ameri- 
can military pact with Iran, which the State Department and 
the press have tried to conceal, Mr. Wallace declared: 


Neither our press nor the bi-partisan coalition has been willing 
to tell us much about another military agreement made by an 
American Ambassador without the approval of the Congress. It is 
an agreement with a nation 9,000 miles from our own borders and 
as close to the borders of the Soviet Union as Finland. If the 
Russian agreement with Finland is ‘Russian aggression,” our little 
known and very dangerous agreement with Iran, at the very borders 
of Russia, is actual invasion. 


As long ago as 1944, Walter Lippmann pointed out: “If we made 
an alliance with Iran or with Romania, all the world would have 
every right to think the worst of our intentions.” 


We have made that alliance. But most of the American people, 
who are expected to support it with arms and eventually with the 
bodies of our young men, do not know of its existence. The 
American newspapers have not printed the text of that agreement. 
The man who made the ‘agreement, former Ambassador George V. 
Allen, says that it has no news value. 


The United States has been committed to a dangerous step. Yet 
we are kept in virtual darkness as to the meaning of this step for 
all of us. Last week I disclosed the existence of this agreement and 
its contents, which the State Department had kept unpublished from 
October 6, 1947, the date of the signing, until February of this 
year. It has been ignored by the press since publication; and the 
press has ignored it since I revealed its implications in New Haven, 
Connecticut, last Saturday night. 


The purposes of the bi-partisans in Iran are the same purposes 
which have made them enlist on the side of reactionaries, kings, 
fascists, and monopolists all over the world. They are not purposes 
the American people will support, when they understand them. 
The interests of the big business military alliance in Iran is oil and 
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military bases. To support those interests the Iranian police force, 
under the direction of an American General, and the Iranian Army, 
assisted by an American military mission, have smashed trade 
unions, placed thousands of families in concentration camps and 
conducted mass executions. 


The Austrian Treaty Negotiations 


i THE POTSDAM CONFERENCE THE ALLIED POWERS CLAIMED NO 
reparations from Austria but agreed that German assets in 
the respective occupation zones of Austria should form part 
of the reparations due to the countries claiming compensation 
from Germany. Elsewhere in this issue we publish an article 
which clarifies the Soviet position in the disputes that there- 
after arose over the interpretation of what constituted German 
properties in Austria. 

The Soviet Union has in fact waived its right to claim all 
of what it considers the actual German assets in its section 
and has given Austria the right to retain and exploit a large 
number of the plants built in Austria by Germany, asking 
instead a sum of money originally placed at $200,000,000. 

The press reports of current negotiations in London of the 
Deputy Foreign Ministers of the United States, the Soviet 
Union, Great Britain and France, give rise to strong doubts 
as to whether the Western powers really desire to conclude a 
peace treaty with Austria, and suggest instead a desire to 
engineer a breakdown of the conference so that they will be 
able to keep their troops in Austria. The Soviet delegate has 
made one concession after another, but each is rejected as 
inadequate. 

On March 15, Drew Middleton reported that the French 
were proposing a $100,000,000 payment to the Russians over 
an eight-year period in place of the $200,000,000 in two years 
asked by the Russians who, he said, refused to modify their 
demands. The next day Ned Russell declared in the New York 
Herald Tribune that the talks were “headed for a crisis,” al- 
though in the same article he reported that Soviet delegate 
Koktomov was prepared to make concessions. The same cor- 
respondent reported to his paper on March 19 that the Soviet 
Union had reduced its cash settlement terms to $175,000,000 
as well as coming down in the percentage of oil production 
asked. These concessions, he said, “were almost certain to be 
rejected.” On March 22, Russell again saw negotiations headed 
for a crisis and said, “The three Western Powers clearly have 
given up their efforts to reach an agreement.” 

Drew Middleton reported to the New York Times on 
March 26 on the “mounting concern” over the willingness of 
the Austrian Socialist leader, Vice Chancellor Dr. Adolph 
Schaerf, to accept Soviet proposals for the disposal of German 
assets. Dr. Schaerf, he reported, “revealed an attitude toward 
the present talks that the United States delegation regarded as 
potentially dangerous for Austria.” 

On Thursday, April 1, Benjamin Welles wrote in the New 
York Times that the Soviet delegates “startled” the meeting 
by a further concession bringing the sum requested down to 
$150,000,000, and extending the time limit to six years. He 
indicated painful surprise on the part of the American, British 
and French delegates who had expected the conference to 
break down by the week end. 

PM, on April 6, carried a story emphasizing Russia’s “ex- 
tremely conciliatory attitude” and reporting Soviet agreement 
to cut down its claims in oil properties and Danube shipping 
assets. The dispatch noted that remaining differences between 
Russia and the West were very slight and that Koktomov had 
indicated willingness to accept still further reductions in the 
cash payment as well. 

But on April 7, the Herald Tribune’s Walter Kerr reported 
from Paris that, despite the “astonishing amount of progress”: 


It is learned here that there is no longer any possibility of a 
four-power agreement on a treaty settlement with Austria, in view 
of the current tension in the “cold war.” The Western powers have 
No intention of signing anything which would end the Austrian 
occupation and possibly pave the way for Communist action. 
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This was borne out by a Herald Tribune story, on April 10, 
that the British, supported by the United States and France, 
suddenly came up with the proposal to sidetrack the discussion 
of German assets on which agreement had been so nearly 
reached and take up other disputed points. 

Is the obvious unwillingness of the Western powers to reach 
an agreement an indication of a change in policy, which 
they now attempt to justify as a result of the events in 
Czechoslovakia, or is it, in fact, a continuation of the policy 
they have pursued all along? In our June, 1947 issue we 
reported on the deadlocked negotiations on Austria at the 
Foreign Minister’s conference in Moscow a year ago. We 
noted then that correspondents had reported from Moscow 
that Austrian Foreign Minister Gruber had been prepared to 
accept Soviet proposals for the disposition of German assets, 
but that the United States had blocked the agreement. 


Protest on “Iron Curtain’? Grows 


rE VICIOUS ANTI-SOVIET MOVIE “THE IRON CURTAIN” is SCHED- 
uled to open in more than 300 theaters throughout the 
United States on May 12. Ignoring protests from thousands 
of individuals and organizations the producers of the film, 
Twentieth Century-Fox, and t':>: movie industry are apparently 
determined to utilize the current war drive and hysteria in 
promoting this picture. Eric Johnston’s office, for example, 
in replying to the many protests they have received, is writing 
that this “forthright picture” is the answer to events in 
Czechoslovakia. Those who have seen the completed picture 
declare that it is even more vicious than one could have 
guessed from reading the script. 

The course of the film will not be smooth due to the 
tremendous protest campaign launched by the National Coun- 
cil of American-Soviet Friendship, which has spread to many 
other groups. The Associated Church Press, for example, voted 
that its 112 member publications should “warn their readers 
against the potential dangers of this war propaganda.” In 
New York, Detroit and Cleveland, delegations of community 
leaders have visited managers of Twentieth Century-Fox ex- 
changes and outlets. The trade press has carried news that 
several Canadians have written Twentieth Century-Fox and 
the major exhibitors that they will file libel suits against the 
producers and any exhibitor showing this film. The same 
individuals have already collected libel damages against several 
periodicals and publishers, who utilized the same material on 
which the film is based. 

Now that this war-iaciting film is definitely to be released, 
public pressure must be felt by the exhibitors and movie- 
going public in every community. It is imperative that you 
act now along the following lines: 

1. Enlist your friends and the organizations with which 
you are acquainted to write and visit neighborhood 
theaters protesting the booking of “The Iron Curtain.” 

2. Get together a group of community leaders to visit the 
local Twentieth Century-Fox exchange and the theater 
that customarily opens their pictures. 

3. Write the National Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship, 114 E. 32 Street, New York 16, N. Y. for leaflets, 


information and material to help you carry on the fight. 


Palestine 


There is no more striking example of America’s willing- 
ness to sacrifice the lives of others and its own integrity in 
its “cold war” against the Soviet Union than our sell-out of 
the Jewish people in Palestine to insure our positions in the 
Middle East. Since space has not permitted us to deal fully 
with this vital question in this issue, we recommend to our 
readers an excellent analysis of America’s position on Pales- 
tine in the National Council of American-Soviet Friendship’s 
“Report on the News,” which we shall send on request. 
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On a memorable occasion marked by 
a warmth that indicated what American- 
Soviet relations could be if approached 
in a spirit of mutual good-will instead of 
cold war and atomic diplomacy, Soviet 
Ambassador Alexander S. Panyushkin 
extended the hand of friendship to the 
American people. His address was made 
at a dinner in his honor given by the 
National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship at the Hotel Commodore in 
New York on March 23. The hope of 
the American people for continued peace 
and friendship with the Soviet Union, 
was voiced by Senator Glen H. Taylor 
of Idaho, third party Vice-Presidential 
candidate. Senator Taylor deplored Amer- 
ica’s warlike moves, and declared: 

“I am confident that if we can but 
withhold the spark that might ignite a 
world conflict until after the American 
people—the common people—have a 
chance to be heard again, that all will 
be well. That confidence is shared by 
many of the truly great leaders of Amer- 
ica—the greatest of whom I believe to be 
Henry A. Wallace.” 

Abraham L. Pomerantz, Deputy Chief 
U.S. Prosecutor of the Nazi industrialists 
at the Nuremburg Trials, was another 
speaker, and Dr. Corliss Lamont presided. 

The address of Ambassador Panyush- 
kin follows: 


eid OF ALL permit me to express 
my thanks to the National Council 
of American-Soviet Friendship and_ its 
Chairman, the distinguished Mr. Melish, 
for their kind invitation which has given 
me the opportunity to speak at today’s 
dinner and to get acquainted with the 
representatives of that part of the Amer- 
ican public which well understands the 
necessity of friendly relations between 
the peoples of our countries. 

Having come to your country, the 
country of Abraham Lincoln and 


Thomas Jefferson, of Thomas Edison 


THE SOVIET PEOPLE 
WANT PEACE 


In his first public address in this country, the 
Soviet Ambassador stresses the possibility of 
fruitful cooperation and peaceful! co-existence 


by 
ALEXANDER S. 


PANYUSHKIN 


and Benjamin Franklin, of Mark Twain 
and Booker T. Washington, as the rep- 
resentative of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, I wish to convey to 
you on behalf of the peoples of my coun- 
try sincere and friendly greetings. 

During our common struggle against 
Hitlerite aggression our great nations 
came to know each other better, and the 
friendly relations which were consider- 
ably strengthened during those years 
played far from a minor role in the 
attaining of final victory over the enemy. 

There is no doubt that also at present 
when our peoples are confronted with 
the task of establishing a stable and uni- 
versal peace, friendly relations and co- 
operation between our countries are 
equally important. 

I am happy to note that the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship, 
which has done a great and fruitful work 
in the broadening and strengthening of 
friendly relations between our peoples 
during the war years, is continuing this 
work at the present time, and is contrib- 
uting thereby to the consolidation of 
peace and security. 

This work of the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship finds an ar- 
dent response in the hearts of the Soviet 
people. The peoples of the Soviet Union 
who suffered all the horrors of the war 
and experienced the invasion of their 
territory by the Hitlerite hordes espe- 
cially value peace. 

The Soviet people, having returned to 
peaceful labor after the hard war years 
do want peace, and they want to work 
peacefully at their factories, plants and 
in the fields, at their universities and 
laboratories. 

The Soviet Union has always stood 
and now stands for peace and_interna- 
tional cooperation. 

A vivid expression of this aspiration 
of the Soviet Union for peace and inter- 
national cooperation is that struggle 
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which is being carried on by the Soviet 
Union for the prohibition of war propa- 
danda, the reduction of armaments, and 
the prohibition of the atomic bomb. 

Sometimes when speaking of the pos- 
sibility of cooperation between the USA 
and the USSR, the difficulties arising 
out of the differences between the social 
systems of our countries are deliberately 
exaggerated. 

The foreign policy of the Soviet Union 
proceeds from the fact that the two dif- 
ferent social systems—capitalism and so- 
cialism—not only can co-exist peace- 
fully, but that between countries belong- 
ing to different social systems relations 
of fruitful cooperation, directed to mu- 
tual advantage, are entirely possible, if, 
of course, good will is present. 

The peoples of the Soviet Union, who 
have borne on their shoulders the main 
burden of the Second World War, and 
who made the basic contribution to the 
cause of the defeat of Nazi Germany, 
perfectly understand all the horrors of 
war and especially value peace. 

The Soviet people, who have come to 
know the joy of peaceful labor after the 
hard war years, want peace in order to 
proceed with their work peacefully at 
their factories, in the fields, at their 
institutes and laboratories. 

The Soviet Union under the leader- 
ship of Generalissimo Stalin has always 
stood and stands now for peace and in- 
ternational cooperation. 

The Soviet Union is striving for 
thorough development of friendly ties, 
of economic and trade relations with all 
countries on a mutually advantageous 
and non-discriminatory basis. As is 
known, the Soviet Union has recently 
concluded a number of treaties and eco- 
nomic agreements with countries of East- 
ern Europe, as well as with Western- 
European and other countries. All these 
treaties and agreements are based on the 

(Continued on page 29) 
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A BUSIVESSMAN'S SOLUTION 


An American’s suggestion for settling the US-USSR 
crisis, and his Russian traveling companion’s response 


by S. BERYL LUSH 


E WERE ON our way to Riga— 

this important Russian figure and 
myself. We were going to examine the 
latest product in colored cotton, one of 


the greatest agricultural discoveries of 


our time. The lint had been segregated 
at Riga and we were going to make a 
sample shipment from there. 

We had ample time on our hands. 
Closeted as we were in our private com- 
partment, we would be together for the 
night and possibly all of the next day. 
The train rested neatly on a platform but 
recently used in the war. Traces of war 
were removed but paint is still a scarce 
article for railroad use and everything 
was somber and grey. But the faces of 
the officials and the people, generally, 
were happier than I had ever seen them. 
There was a restrained gaiety about 
everything. It was spring of 1947. The 
puffing of the huge locomotive seemed 
symbolic of the strength around me. 

The train slowly and smoothly cleared 
the shed and soon we saw the receding 
environs of Moscow. We relaxed. I of- 
fered my companion an American cigar. 
Politely, he refused it and he lit his 
pipe. 

“IT cannot understand,” he began, 
stretching his short legs across the com- 
partment, pausing and commencing 
again: “I cannot understand why you 
Americans understand us so little. I 
know that I have the friendliest feelings 
for you. I have found all the Americans 
who come here to trade, intelligent men, 
and we get along so well together, why 
is it that our Governments cannot get 
along the same way? I know that all re- 
sponsible Russians feel as I do. Is it 
really true that your politicians are con- 
trolled by the bankers and that they do 
not voice the sentiments of the Ameri- 
can people?” 

“That is a fallacy,” I answered. “The 
American people are fond of the Rus- 
sians, admire their bravery, their dogged- 
ness and their love of the mother coun- 
try. The people who write and think 
in our country naturally write and think 
of things important to ourselves. We 
enjoy what we call our democracy. It 
has many faults but it gives us a measure 
of liberty that we want. From the lit- 
erature that comes out of the Soviet 
Union we get the feeling that the Rus- 
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sian people do not understand our way 
of life. We may be fond of one another 
but we are miles apart in our thinking.” 

My companion leaned over, cupping 
his hands. “America is a melting pot,” 
he said. “Your churches are miles apart 
in their thinking; your political parties 
are certainly distances apart in their 
thinking; the Greeks eat one thing and 
the Armenians another; the Jews have 
their ritual and the Catholics another; 
and yet, since the founding of your Re- 
public, they have lived together and 
faced their differences with mutual re- 
spect.” 

“Yes,” I answered. “The rules are 
tolerance and example.” 

“In that case,” he replied, deep fur- 
rows showing in his broad face, “why 
don’t you follow out these rules in your 
international relations? Why do you 
nullify and undermine them by your 
actions?” 

“Here,” I said, “we are not getting 
anywhere by this discussion. We are 
not doing anything tonight. Let us, you 
and I, get together and settle all the dif- 
ferences existing between our nations. 
Let us do it tonight, as though we were 


charged with the task, and let us see 
whether we can get anywhere. First of 
all, what are your complaints?” 

He smiled a broad tolerant smile, 
his blue eyes lighting with a friendly 
feeling. Except for a tuft of hair on each 
side of his head, he was completely 
bald. Through the tobacco smoke, it 
seemed to me that Lenin must have 
looked like this in his younger years. 

“One of the faults of the American is 
that he is so ignorant politically,” he 
continued. “You talk about tolerance. 
Do you think we are unaware of the 
location of certain black markets in our 
country? Do you think a clerk in one 
of your embassies could spend in one 
evening his entire month’s salary and 
repeat this day in and day out without 
our knowing about it? Have you not 
been to our leading cafes in Moscow? 
Who have you seen among the biggest 
spenders? Certainly not the Russian 
worker. Black market operations ar 
illegal, but do you hear of ‘any American 
being prosecuted for this? Give this some 
thought.” 

He leaned back in his seat, relit his 
pipe, and continued: “Nothing is said 
in America about the millions of lives 
lost by us in the war. Not a family is 
left untouched by the horror of war. 
What do you read in your country about 
our devastated cities, the destruction of 
our railroads? Does it look to you that 
we are seeking trouble anywhere?” 

“You have been to Novorossisk on 
the Black Sea,” he suddenly said. 

“Yes, many times,” I answered. “It 
is one of my fondest memories. A little 
city in the valley where the school chil- 
dren came out every morning to water 
the flowers; a little city with a big theater 
and public gardens and tender trees and 
happy people.” 

“No more,” he said. “The city is d- 
stroyed. And how was it destroyed? The 
Turks let the Germans go through the 
Dardenelles. Need I say anything else? 
Do you blame us for trying to protect 
ourselves? The Americans have suddenly 
decided it necessary to protect Turkey. 
How would you react if we took it on 
ourselves to protect Mexico?” 

“And now,” he said, rising and begin- 
ning to remove his shirt, “it is time for 

(Continued on page 27) 














To Our 
FRIEN 


in the 
WEST 


by 
STANISLAV BUDIN 


O LOYAL CZECH could read the 

Western press during the days of 
the Czechoslovak crisis without a feeling 
of anger. 

We ask our friends in the West—and 
we know we have many—to take a 
strong stand against this whipped-up 
hysteria; to consider all that has hap- 
pened in the same spirit which united 
us all in the days of war. 

For nearly three years, since Winston 
Churchill parrotted Goebbels’ “iron cur- 
tain” phrase, we have been described by 
Western papers as a “Soviet satellite,” 
a “Communist dictatorship,” as a people 
“deprived of liberty,” etc., etc. 

No amount of Czechoslovak publicity, 
official and unofficial, nor the numerous 
eye-witness accounts by well-known and 
reliable foreign correspondents, were able 
to halt that flood of calumny. 

Many a Westerner on arriving in 
Czechoslovakia was thrilled to see no 
iron curtain, and wandered wide-eyed 
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around Prague to come to the final 
realization that there was no sign of 
terror or dictatorship here. 

And many a Czech on arrival in the 
West felt it necessary to explain—pa- 
tiently and often in vain—that there are 
more Americans in Prague than Rus- 
sians, that the fact that he received a 
Czechoslovak passport was not proof of 
being an agent of the “Comintern,” or 
that on his return he could be sent to 
Siberian mines. 

Now, suddenly, we are being told that 
up to February 20, 1948, we were a 
model democracy, the “last island of 
freedom in Eastern Europe”; that the 
iron curtain fell down upon us not on 
May 9, 1945, when the Red Army lib- 
erated Prague, as we had been told up 
to now, but only on the day when Min- 
isters of three parties decided to retire 
from the Government. 

When did the gentlemen of the West- 
ern press tell the truth—then or now? 
Or did they lie then and now? 


No Lynch Law Here 


The French Foreign Minister, M. Bi- 
dault, declared “there is no democracy 
where political opponents are being shot 
and hung.” The worthy statesman did 
not have in mind certain countries where 
people are lynched because of the color 
of their skin, or shot down because they 
organize for decent wages. 

He had another country in mind— 
Czechoslovakia, where not a man has 
been executed since the liberation, except 
for a few notorious Nazi murderers and 
quislings; where not a drop of blood was 
shed during the exciting days of the 
past crisis. 

The Right Honorable Herbert Mor- 
rison declared that Hitlerite methods had 
been used. But he was not complaining 
about Franco Spain, or Greece, where 
fascist firing-squads work overtime, and 
heads of democrats have been carried 
on spears. 

No, the right honorable gentleman 
was talking about Czechoslovakia. 

We do not recall a single case when a 
three-power declaration from the West 
was issued protesting against events in 
Greece, Spain, Palestine, Indonesia. 

But the diplomats of the United States, 
Great Britain and France grew so excited 
over the developments in Czechoslovakia 
that they even forgot that this is not a 
vanquished country, where the victors 
have a right to insist on certain pro- 
cedure, but a sovereign and Allied state; 
and that it is not their business, least of 
all the business of foreign officials who 
ten years ago forced us into the disaster 
of Munich and washed their hands of us, 
to interfere with the progress of Czecho- 
slovakia’s domestic affairs. 

We have read that it all happened 
because Mr. Zorin, the former Soviet 
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Ambassador, arrived in Prague. He did 
arrive. And so did Mr. Steinhardt, the 
United States Ambassador, who flew 
back to Prague after being absent for 
several months. Should we draw certain 
conclusions from that fact? 

The amount of abuse, outright lies, 
misrepresentation, is almost unprece- 
dented. We ask our friends, all who are 
interested in the cause of freedom, peace, 
democracy, to look at the facts. 


What Really Happened? 


The New York Herald Tribune sent 
to Prague a reporter, Mr. David Perl- 
man, whose account was published on 
February 26 under the headline: “They 
Thought It Couldn’t Happen.” He de- 
scribed a talk with several non-Commu- 
nist Czech journalists. Mr. Perlman 
writes: 

“Then the National Socialist further 
to the political Right, spoke up: “We 
would be stupid to isolate ourselves from 
the Communists and form some sort of 
opposition outside the National Front. 
Right now we can influence the Com- 
munists in the Government. They, too, 
must compromise, and they have done 
so many times. Thus we act as moder- 
ators when we work with them, and 
they are perfectly willing to move quietly 
and along parliamentary lines towards 
their goal.’ ” 

In fact, those who were then in the 
leadership of the Nat:onal Socialist and 
People’s parties did prove “stupid” 
enough to isolate themselves from the 
Communists and to form some sort of 
opposition outside the National Front. 

And because they themselves, together 






A main artery in the old part of Prague 
—World News Services Photo. 
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with the Communists and the Social 
Democrats, had decided under the lead- 
ership of President Benes in May, 1945, 
that Czechoslovakia could not for some 
time ahead tolerate any opposition out- 
side the National Front, their stupidity 
resulted in putting themselves outside 
the legitimate political life of this land. 

Why did they do this? We think we 
know the explanation. Both parties re- 
constituted themselves after the libera- 
tion as parties of the Czech “common 
man.” The Catholic People’s party had 
its following particularly among Mora- 
vian peasants. The followers of the Na- 
tional Socialist party were mostly white- 
collar workers, better paid laborers and 
members of the middle class. 

As such, both parties together with the 
Communists and Social Democrats 
agreed to take the path of popular de- 
mocracy, nationalization of industry and 
democratic socialism. 

Until the summer of 1947 all parties 
cooperated toward this end wholeheart- 
edly, seeking and finding the compro- 
mises which made possible the peaceful 
development of our democracy. 


Right-wing Sabotage 


Then obstruction raised its head. Co- 
operation within the Government, Par- 
liament and National Front was made 
increasingly difficult and finally com- 
pletely impossible. 

The “Right” parties, particularly the 
National Socialists, changed their poli- 
cies; and instead of being “defenders of 
the interests of the common man” they 
became advocates of “private enterprise.” 

When it became necessary to introduce 
a capital levy to help the peasants who 
suffered from the catastrophic drought, 
they defended the capitalists. They 
fought against every measure designed 
to move our country forward towards 
socialism. They defended with all their 
power the interests of the new capitalists 
who arose after the nationalization de- 
crees. In Parliament and out they sabo- 
taged the work on the new Constitu- 
tion, on the social security law, on the 
raising of salaries of the civil service, 
on completing the land reform. 

In May, 1945, the parties of the Czech 
bourgeoisie and great landowners had 
been dissolved. Their membership and 
leaders entered the legal parties. But only 
within the two Czech parties of the 
Right, the National Socialist and Peo- 
ple’s parties, did they gain leading posi- 
tions, 

There, however, their advance was re- 
markable. With one exception the entire 
executive of the National Socialist party 
at the end of 1947 consisted of men who 
entered that party only in 1945. 

This was emphasized by one of the 
new Cabinet Ministers, Dr. Slechta, of 
the reorganized National Socialist party 

















































—World News Services Photo. 


On the eve of the new government, people of Prague (upper) demonstrate demanding “The 
most progressive representatives of the new Front of National Unity. Lower: Minister of 
Transport Petr (left) and Minister of Health Father Plojhar, members of the new government. 


(now to resume its old name cf Czecho- 
slovak Socialist party), in addressing 
foreign correspondents in Prague. 

The world press at the same time 
learned (even if all papers did not pub- 
lish the news) that the resignation of 
the twelve Ministers, causing the crisis, 
was decided upon not by the parties 
but by four National Socialist and Peo- 
ple’s party heads, all but one of whom 
were newcomers to their parties. 


Fake “Leaders” Rejected 


All this helps to explain why not a 
single group of peasants, laborers or 
white-collar workers lifted a hand to de- 
fend their “leadership,” and only a hand- 
ful of young students tried to stage a 
demonstration. 

Terror? But we have just been re- 
minded by the foreign press that up till 
February 20 we were a model democracy. 

Is it possible that, in a democracy, a 
party which boasted of almost a million 
members could not mobilize a single 
group of its followers in defense of its 
leaders? Of course it could have done so, 
had the masses really supported their 
leaders, had the leaders not in fact be- 
trayed their followers. 

This is the explanation of the events 


in Czechoslovakia. These party “leaders” 
forgot what the Czech people wanted. 
They ceased to represent their rank and 
file. And the people—the real working 
people of Czechoslovakia—have turned 
their backs on politicians who tried to 
serve those classes which lost their privi- 
leged position with the Liberation. 

The masses of the Czechoslovak peo- 
ple were not willing to give up what 
they won by the Liberation. 

We recall a development in 1920. At 
that time, nationalization and socialism 
were also very much talked about. By a 
clever parliamentary maneuver, very 
similar to the recent one, the then So- 
cialist Premier, Tusar, let himself be 
ousted from the Government, and the 
Agrarians were firmly installed, ruling 
the country up to Munich. 

The Czechoslovak nation was on its 
guard against a similar development this 
year. There is no doubt that had the 
recent maneuver by the Right Ministers 
been successful, had the whole Govern- 
ment resigned—as the Right Ministers 
hoped would happen—the country would 
have been plunged into civil strife. But 
the Czechoslovak people knew the les- 
sons of history better than some of their 
erstwhile leaders. 
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That maneuver, if successful, would 
have meant also the isolation of Czecho- 
slovakia from the Soviet Union and other 
Slav countries. 


Lessons of Munich 


The activities of the Ministers who re- 
signed, and their press, their open at- 
tacks upon the Soviet Union and other 
Slav countries, had caused widespread 
doubts among Slavs concerning Czecho- 
slovakia. 

For our part, we have not forgotten 
the lessons of Munich. Weare neighbors 
of a Germany which is being revived by 
the policies of the present Governments 
of the United States and Britain. 

To be isolated from our. Slav allies, 
to have to rely upon the West for our 
security—does anybody believe chat any 
Czechoslovak patriot could agree to such 
a policy? 

Yet that would have been the result 
had the recent crisis developed along the 
lines, hoped for by the Right leaders. 

That is another reason why the whole 
nation arose against them. That is why 
President Benes accepted the resignation 
of the twelve Ministers, and appointed 
the reconstructed Government under 
Prime Minister Klement Gottwald, with 
the members of all parties, Communists, 
Social Democrats and leaders of the re- 
organized “Right” parties, as Ministers. 

In his article in the New York Herald 
Tribune, Mr. Perlman quoted another 
Czech non-Communist newspaperman as 
saying: “Freedom for Czechoslovakia in 
the Western sense is in danger, of course. 
But the danger doesn’t come from with- 
in. It comes from outside, from the fight 
between you Americans and the Rus- 
sians. If the cold war gets hotter, our 
position in the middle will be untenable. 
But in that case there will be no middle 
ground possible anywhere in the world, 
and we are all finished.” 

The Czechoslovak nation is not fin- 
ished and will never be finished. 

Finished are the politicians who suc- 
cumbed to the ideological pressure ex- 











Publishers’ Weekly of April third 
carried an article, “Selling Books in 
Europe,” by W. S. Hall, including a 


editors took pains to point out that 
the article was written before “recent 
events,” this section provides an in- 
teresting commentary on those events. 
Incidentally, following a series of re- 
ports on the banning of foreign pub- 
lications, a UP dispatch from Prague 
published in the New York Herald 
Tribune of April 4, noted that Eng- 
lish language newspapers and maga- 
zines, including the international edi- 
tion of Life, had reappeared on 
Czechoslovak newsstands and that 
London and Paris newspapers are 
being sold freely. The following quo- 
tation is from Mr. Hall’s article: | 
“According to the European maps 
with which the N. Y. Times cus- 
tomarily decorates its Sunday foreign 
news section, Czechoslovakia is be- 
hind the ‘Iron Curtain,’ and no doubt 
about it, and who am I to disagree 
with the N. Y. Times?. Nevertheless, 
I didn’t see it, this curtain. A book- 
seller in Prague said to me, ‘Have you 
seen any Iron Curtains?’ ‘No.’ “Have 
you seen any Russian uniforms?’ ‘Not 
one.’ ‘Have you seen any American 
uniforms?’ ‘And how!’—for every 
other man in the lobby of the Am- 
bassador Hotel seemed to be a USA 
Major, and every other woman his 
wife. With, added to that, a gen- 
erous sprinkling of Captains and 
Lieutenants complete with consorts 
and offspring, and all having a merry 
time of it with lots of vacation dough 





“Have you seen any Iron Curtains?” 


section on Czechoslovakia. While the. 





—World News Services Photo. 


A newspaper stand on Veneslav Boule- 
vard in Prague. In addition to Czech 
papers of every complexion, are copies 
of "News Review," "Newsweek," "Time," 
"“Omnibook,” "New York Herald Trib- 
une," "Illustrated London News," "Coun- 
try Life," "Readers Digest," "Sphere," 
"Strand," even the comic “Tiny Tots." 


to spend. Further than that we won’t 
dip into the political situation, ex- 
cept to say that booksellers exercise a 
natural caution in ordering books of 
a political nature, and as a matter of 
fact their buying is so restricted be- 
cause of the scarcity of dollars that 
there is little room on a book order 
for titles other than those of a scien- 
tific nature. I had no trouble getting 
into the country or getting out of it.” 








erted by those who started the cold war 
and are making it hotter. 

Finished are the politicians who specu- 
lated on making Czechoslovakia some 


Crowds jam the 
main square in 
Prague to hear Pre- 
mier Gottwald an- 
nounce that Presi- 
dent Benes had 
accepted the new 
cabinet. 


—Press Association. 






kind of outpost of the “West,” on weak- 
ening our ties with other Slav countries, 
on turning the wheels of history. back- 
wards. 

It was not the Soviet Union, it was 
not the Communists of Czechoslovakia, 
who made the position of the Czech 
Right-wing untenable. 

It was the “West,” the propagandists 
of the cold war, those who promise eco- 
nomic aid if only we will “behave,” 
those who try to defend reaction every- 
where in the world—it was they who 
caused that final debacle of the Czech 
Right-wing. 

To our sincere friends in the West, to 
those who know what a democratic, 
industrious, peace-loving nation this land 
of ours is, we say: Do not worry. Czecho- 
slovakia was, and is, and always will be, 
a democratic country. You will not find 
any trace here of a police state. The 
Four Freedoms will always flourish here. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


AN AMERICAN today has no need 
to be a political analyst to be aware 
of the growing hostility toward the So- 
viet Union and the almost daily ex- 
amples of antagonism whose only varia- 
tion is the extent of their diplomacy. 
Winston Churchill may call for a “fra- 
ternal association of the English speaking 
peoples” to oppose Russia’s “expansive 
and proselytizing tendencies.” George H. 
Earle may say, “We now have a far 
greater threat [than Hitler] facing us,” 
and advise use of “the atomic bomb on 
them while we have it and before they 
get it.” This un-critical hate-Russia at- 
titude has at length developed into a gov- 
ernmental policy of “cold war.” 

The reverse side of the picture is 
equally disquieting: any American who 
does not jump on this bandwagon, but 
who dares suggest the desirability of our 
working together (as during the war 
years) is condemned as pro-Communist 
and cisloyal to his country. 

And yet only three or four years ago, 
American official opinion was exactly the 
reverse of what it is today. Here are 
three quotations from official War De- 
partment documents prepared in 1944 
and 1945 expressly to tell fifteen million 
soldiers something about what they were 
fighting for. How like an echo from 
another epoch they sound, when under 
Roosevelt America’s concern was to keep 
an objective attitude toward Russia— 
neither pro- nor anti-Soviet—and to con- 
tinue to expand our own democracy. 
During the war, we managed to cooper- 
ate with the Soviet Union and we re- 
tained our democratic traditions; today, 
we oppose the Soviet Union and are 
losing those traditions. 

In 1948, these Army pamphlets might 
conceivably be labelled subversive. They 
might warrant a loyalty check! 

The first comes from a War Depart- 
ment brochure,’ Our Ally Russia, writ- 
ten in 1945, before our spokesmen be- 
came “suckers”: 


You sometimes hear some foolish per- 
son express his belief that we will [fight 
the Soviet Union after this war]. Tell 
him to blow it out his barracks bag. 
Maybe he doesn’t know it, but he’s play- 
ing the sucker for enemy propaganda. 
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by ROSSELL HOPE ROBBINS 





ROSSELL HOPE ROBBINS, Ph.D., British by 
origin, and educated at Cambridge Univer- 
sity, has taught at several universities in 
New York. During the war he was an officer 
of the War Department Special Staff, Infor- 
mation and Education Division, Orientation 
Branch, which prepared all materials for po- 
litical indoctrination of American soldiers. 
He was on a special mission to Paris in 1945 
to write directives and programs for the 
Army of Occupation and All Returning Sol- 
diers. He is an authority on Middle English 
poetry and author of “Index ef Middle Eng- 
lish Verse" and "Secular Lyrics of the XIV 
and XV‘ Centuries." 





The second quotation shows how an 
anti-Soviet position leads inevitably to a 
third World War. It appeared in the 
organ of the information services of the 
Army in the European Theater, Army 


Talks (January 1944): 


The crucial question of the epoch we 
are entering is the relationship between 
Russia and that Atlantic community in 
which Britain and the United States are 
the leading military powers. . .. A 
settlement which could be maintained 
only by aligning American and there- 
fore also British, military power against 
Russia in Europe would set the stage in- 
exorably for a third World War in Eur- 
ope and in Asia as well. 


Again, in March 1945, both the War 
and the State Departments checked and 
approved the following quotation from 
the famous Orientation Fact Sheet No. 
64 on Fascism: 


Hitler insisted that only fascism could 
save Europe and the world from the 
“communist menace”, . . . The “Red 
Bogey” was a convincing argument to 
help Hitler take and maintain power. 
The Rome-Berlin-Tokyo Axis, whose ag- 
gressions plunged the world into global 
war, was called the “Anti-Comintern 
Axis.” It was proclaimed by Hitler, 
Mussolini, and Hirohito as a “bulwark 
against communism.” 


What is the ordinary person to make 
of this volte face? He sees two diametri- 
cally opposed positions, neither of which 
can be explained away by blaming the 
Soviet Union for having “changed.” The 
basis for these two official American atti- 
tudes is in both cases the same, namely, 








interpretation of the history of the So 
viet Union to 1942, and, above all, of 
the philosophy of communism. The three 
foregoing quotations, therefore, force the 
erdinary citizen into one of two posi- 
tions—both embarrassing. 

If our official ‘attitude toward the So- 
viet Union during the war was wrong, 
then the Army information services were 
turning out lying propaganda. The 
United States is thereby condemned as 
opportunistic and willing to use infor- 
mation media for dishonest purposes. 
The corollary is that if untruth was once 
presented as truth in 1943-45, then there 
is no reason why untruth should not be 
presented as truth in 1946-48. 

On the other hand, if our official atti- 
tude toward the Soviet Union during 
the war was in the main correct and 
honest, then it follows that the present 
complete reversal of policy is wrong and 
dishonest. 

The War Department distributed hun- 
dreds of thousands of various pamphlets, 
guides, and instructions, advising sol- 
diers on the Army position on Russia. 
Up to a year or two ago, a citizen could 
obtain copies by request to the War De- 
partment Information and Education 
Division. More recently, if he writes for 
copies, he is told that they are no longer 
available. He is not told that the War 
Department destroyed by burning what 
copies remained of such pieces as the 
Fact Sheets on Fascism, Checking the 
Score on Our Soviet Ally, or Prejudice 
—Roadblock to Progress. If he were so 
told, he might become curious to know 
just what it is that our government 
would prefer him to forget. The Ameri- 
can citizen outside the Army has a right 
to know what information the Army 
once gave its soldiers, and at a time 
when we risk a war he has a duty to ex- 
amine it. And if he does, he might 
think twice about the validity of present 
American foreign policy when he reads, 
for example, “Some of the people who 
talk so glibly about ‘our future war 
with the Soviet’ are echoing Nazi propa- 
ganda without realizing it.” (Fact Sheet 
No. 53.) 

“An informed soldier is a better sol- 
dier!” This belief received partial ac- 
ceptance during the war among some 
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of the policy-makers of the War Depart- 
ment. To carry out this belief, a special 
section, which became known as the In- 
formation and Education Division, came 
into being. Inevitably this Division had 
to issue material to guide the thinking 
of its men on the Russian problem. 

Within the Pentagon, however, there 
was opposition to the policy of inform- 
ing soldiers and colossal ignorance con- 
cerning the Soviet Union. It is a trib- 
ute to the courage and integrity of the 
orientation specialists in the Information 
and Education Division that they suc- 
ceeded in giving a reasonably fair ac- 
count of Russia, for they worked in the 
face of constant harassment, some of 
which has been recorded by Henry Hoke 
in It’s a Secret (chapter 10). One story 
not recorded by Hoke will illustrate the 
atmosphere in which these _ officers 
worked. One day in the early spring of 
1945 a Security Officer of G-2 (Intelli- 
gence) stormed into an office with a copy 
of Fact Sheet No. 64 (Fascism) in his 
hand. “You say here,” he shouted to the 
officer in charge, “that “Today, illiteracy 
is almost absent in the Soviet Union.’ 
What’s your authority for such a state- 
ment?” The officer referred him to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th edition. 
Somewhat taken aback, the “Intelli- 
gence” officer stalked away, muttering 
something about “Communist propa- 
ganda.” 

During 1944 and ‘1945, the War De- 
partment issued the following pam- 
phlets, most of them used in the Infor- 
mation and Education program, others 
for distribution direct to soldiers and 
officers in contact with Russian troops: 


War Department Pamphlet No. 20-3: 
Guide to the Use of Information Ma- 
terials (September 1944, and in earlier 
limited editions). 

Army Talk Orientation Fact Sheet No. 
53—Checking the Sccre on Our Soviet 
Ally (6 January 1945). 

Our Ally Russia—mimeographed dis- 
cussion guide used in hospital, recov- 
ered prisoner-of-war, and transport in- 
formation programs. 

Army Talk Orientation Fact Sheet No. 
64—Fascism (24 March 1945). 

Sugeested Prologue to Information 
Film No. 5 “The Battle of Russia” 
(mimeographed). 

The Russian Army, by Walter Kerr 
(No. 2 of the Basic Reference Library 
for Orientation Officers—1944). 

Russia, by Sir Bernard Pares (No. 3 
of the Basic Reference Library for 
Orientation Officers—1945). 

ASF Manual M 103-2: Geographical 
Foundations of National Power, Section 
1 (April 1944). 

War Department Pamphlet No. 21-30: 
Our Red Army Ally (23 April 1945). 

A Pocket Guide to the USSR (War 
and Navy Departments). 

The USSR: Institutions and People— 
a brief handbook for the use of Officers 
of the Armed Forces of the United 
States (April 1945). 
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Education Manual No. 46 (GI Round- 
table): Our Russian Ally. 


After the death of President Roose- 
velt, impartial presentation of facts on 
Russia grew difficult. No further texts 
were prepared. Those still in circulation 
were withdrawn. Fear had gripped the 
heads of the Information and Education 
Division. An anecdote, vouched for by 
reputable sources, shows the extent to 
which this phobia went. A discussion 
guide on “The United Nations Assem- 
bly” opened with this sentence: “Many 
men sailing toward Normandy on D-Day 
must have thought, ‘Well, Joe, this is 
it.” The Regular Army colonel whose 
duty it was to pass on all publications 
stopped short, and blue-pencilled the 
word “Joe” to avoid association with 
“Stalin,” and a charge of “Communistic 
propaganda” which would follow from 
one of the committees that were keeping 
watch over the Division. Fortunately 
for the reputation of common sense, 
the printed version (Army Talk No. 
115, 23 March 1945) included the fatal 
word—a superior officer had acknowl- 
edged the usage as good GI lingo and 
restored “Joe.” 

For a complete understanding of what 
the Army told its men about Russia, 
one ‘should examine all the foregoing 
pieces, but it is possible to get a quick 
view from various selected passages. 

The War Department’s attitude to- 
ward Russia was based on the “bible” 
of the Information and Education Divi- 
sion, A Guide to the Use of Informa- 
tion Materials, originally conceived as an 
inter-ofice memo to orientation writers, 
then printed (without designation of 
use) for orientation specialists in the 
field, and finally issued as a full-fledged 
War Department Pamphlet (No. 20-3) 
in September 1944. It is now withdrawn. 
Concerning “Our Allies, the USSR,” No. 
20-3 had this to say: 


It is not necessary or desirable to de- 
fend communism in order to enlist the 
sympathetic interest of the American 
soldier in the defense of the USSR. We 
hold for ourselves the right to determine 
our own form of government and cannot 
consistently maintain that any other peo- 
ple has a lesser right. Whether their 
present government is the kind of politi- 
cal system that is most satisfactory to 
the Russian people has been sufficiently 
answered by a war in which the political 
faith. of the people as well as of the 
armed forces has stood the trial by 
Gre. ... 

In view of this agreement [the Mos- 
cow Pact], anything written or said 
that tends to alienate the USSR from the 
United States may be counted as a self- 
inflicted wound. 


The most important manuscript on 
Russia is Fact Sheet No. 53, Checking 
the Score on Our Soviet Ally. This 
guide was prepared by the Orientation 
Branch, and before printing was infor- 





mally submitted to the State Depart- 
ment and to numerous agencies in the 
War Department. It was thus an official 
statement of the American position. A 
note to the leader of the intended discus- 
sion stressed the vital points to be 
raised: 


(1) The Soviet’s magnificent fighting 
job against our German enemy has 
earned a right to our friendly attitude; 

(2) Peace and security in the post- 
war world depend upon the strong na- 
tions, including the United States and 
USSR, working together; 

(3) Both nations desire to improve 
their internal situations economically 
after the war, and will require peace for 
that purpose. 


The first half of this Fact Sheet clari- 
fied the meaning of words which are 
casually used in conversation, sometimes 
without any idea of what they mean 
—Soviet, Red, Bolshevik. Under “Com- . 
munist,” the Fact Sheet significantly 
pointed out that the Communist’s “ulti- 
mate political ideals are directly opposed 
to the stated ideals of Fascist dictator- 
ships.” The second half showed that 
America and Russia have had “cordial 
relations in the past” and that there is 
no reason why they should not con- 
tinue. 


On its record, the Soviet policy has 
had a clear and realistic aim. Its avowed 
policy has been peace through interna- 
tional collective security, if possible, or 
strong defenses by its own efforts if col- 
lective security failed. Originally left out 
of the League of Nations, the Soviet 
joined in 1934. During the next five 
years it took a strong stand for collective 
action against the series of aggressions 
by Italy into Ethiopia, by Japan into 
China, and by Germany and Italy into 
Spain. 


The tract concluded with another 
warning against anti-Soviet prejudice: 


On the other hand, there are voices 
which automatically condemn anything 
the Soviet does. Their basic fear is that 
demonstrated success of communism 
might threaten their property and way 
of life developed under our system of 
free enterprise and private ownership. 


The other pamphlets continued to 
clear up misconceptions along the lines 
indicated above. For example, Our Ally 
Russia dealt with the political ideas be- 
hind the Revolution, but 


This does not mean that we must agree 
with these ideas. On the contrary, we 
believe in the kind of democracy for 
which we are fighting. At the same time, 
the Russian people have shown an equal 
faith in the system of government which 
they are fighting to preserve for them- 
selves. 


On the Soviet economic system, the 
pamphlet said: 
(Continued on page 28) 


















































The city of Smolensk after the Germans were driven out. 


On the Upgrade-and Looking Back 


Soviet postwar economic development viewed 
against the background of the past seven years 


‘= FULL meaning and effect of the 
Soviet financial and price reform, 
which has already been discussed at 
some length (SRT, Feb.), can best be 
understood only when viewed against 
the background of events of the past 
seven years. 

Several recent documents of great 
importance are helpful in this. I have 
in mind the new book by the Chairman 
of the State Planning Commission N. 
Voznesensky, The War Economy of the 
USSR During the Patriotic War, the 
report of that commission on the ful- 
fillment of the Plan for 1947, and the 
Budget for 1948 recently adopted by the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

Voznesensky’s book contains a wealth 
of material, much of which, I feel sure, 
is still quite unknown in the United 
States, dealing with the Soviet losses in 
the war, with reconstruction both during 
the war and after, and with the switch 
from war to peace economy. 
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by SERGEI KOURNAKOFF 





SERGE] KOURNAKOFF, our military analyst 
during the war, now lives in the Soviet Union. 
He regularly sends us these on-the-spot ob- 
servations of developments of major interest. 





In examining some of these facts let 
us bear in mind that when war struck 
the USSR had reached a point when, in 
1940, the national income was more 
than five times that in 1928. Gross out- 
put of industry had increased 6.5 times 
during the same period; production of 
means of production increased ten times; 
production of consumer goods four 
times. 

The production of grain had jumped 
from 4.5 billion poods annually to 7.3 
billion (a pood is 36 pounds). Railroad 
freight turnover increased about 4.5 
times. 

Then came the war. Soviet territory 
temporarily occupied by the enemy had 
contained 45 per cent of the population, 
one-third of the industrial production, 
47 per cent of the sown area, 45 per 
cent of the cattle and 55 per cent of the 
total length of rail lines. In the face of 
sych losses, the Soviet people really had 
to defend themselves, at least in the 
initial period of the war, with what 
amounted to their right hand tied be- 
hind their back. 

The material losses incurred on the 
occupied territory—things destroyed and 
sacked by the Germans were staggering: 
they included 31,850 factories and plants, 
98,000 collective farms, 216,700 shops 
and stores, 40,000 public health institu- 
tions, about 85,000 schools and other 


The Germans blew up the blast furnaces of 
the Kosogorsk Iron and Steel Works, in Tula, 
when they were forced to retreat. Restora- 
tion started immediately after the town was 
liberated, and all the departments of the 
plant were soon in operation. View of the 
rebuilt blast furnaces of those works. 


institutions of learning, 7,000,000 horses, 
64,000,000 heads of cattle (large and 
small), 65,000 kilometers of railroad 
track, 15,800 railroad engines and close 
to half a million railroad cars, 3,500,000 
rural dwellings and more than one-half 
of the city dwelling space. 

Of course, the most tragic loss was 
7,000,000 lives. 

The material loss is computed at 128 
billion dollars. 


Furthermore, the actual cost of the 


: war, industrial reconversion, evacuation, 


re-evacuation plus the loss of production 
in the occupied regions and in the zone 
immediately behind the front is assessed 
at another 357 billion dollars. Ail told, 
the bill is pretty close to half a trillion 
dollars. Consider, too, that some of the 
items not produced, i.e. lost to the na- 
tional economy, in the areas directly 
affected by the war, were: over 
300,000,000 tons of coal, 38,000,000 tons 
of steel, 72,000,000,000 kwh. of electric 
power and countless other things such 
as, 58,000 tractors, 11,000,000,000 poods 
of grain, etc. 

In the light of these figures, the total 
reparations received by the USSR from 
Germany amount to only 0.6 per cent of 
the “loss caused by the war,” i.e. the cost 
of the devastation and sacking alone, to 
say nothing of the direct cost of the war 
itself. 

One week after the opening of hos- 
tilities the Soviet Government had 
already worked out a war economy plan 
for the third quarter of 1941. It included 
the mobilization of all material and 
human resources. While the basic figure 
of this plan was a 26 per cent increase 
of the production of war materials and 
armaments, the plan for the fourth quar- 
ter and for 1942 already charted an 
unheard of migration of industry to the 
East. 

The shift of 1,360 large plants and 
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factories hundreds and sometimes thou- 
sands of kilometers to the East over 
railroads choked by troops and materials 
going West, under the bombs of enemy 
aviation is an epic in itself. 

However, by December, 1941, while 
plants were rolling on wheels or were 
still being set up in desert, tundra and 
mountains, the total output of industry 
dropped more than half. But confident 
in the Soviet people and the plan, Gen- 
eralissimo Stalin ordered the Moscow 
counter-offensive. It is doubtful that 
another military leader would have ever 
dared do so in the face of those terrible 
figures! 








The abolition of rationing 
and the currency reform, 
which increased the pur- 
chasing power of the So- 
viet people, created the 
need for more shops and 
sales people. In Moscow 
alone 667 new shops and 
stalls were opened be- 
tween July | and Dec. 14, 
including 197 bakery 
shops, 123 groceries, 85 
fruit and vegetable stores 
and 98 dry goods shops. 
Left: a shop.in the center 
of the city on the first 
day of the abolition of 
rationing. Above: a bak- 
ery shop. With rationing 
lifted there appeared not 
only more bread but a 
much larger assortment. 


In December, 1941 the drop in pro- 
duction stopped. The East began to pro- 
duce. In March, 1942 the curve swung 
upward. This was the time when Mr. 
Hanson Baldwin wagged his learned 
head and opined that, Moscow or no 
Moscow, the USSR was on its last legs. 

During the years 1942-1944, 2,250 
large industrial enterprises were built 
and put in commission in the East, 6,000 
enterprises were restored in territory lib- 
erated by the Soviet Army. Within their 
walls hummed 100,000 lathes, to name 
but one type of equipment. Weapons 
and war materials were being now 
turned out by plants which received 24 
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new blast furnaces, 128 open-hearth fur- 
naces, and other stuff in proportion. 

The shift of the industrial center of 
gravity to the East can be expressed in 
the following basic figures. 

The Volga Region’s share in Soviet 
industrial production increased fourfold 
during the war. The Urals industry grew 
almost fourfold. Western Siberia ex- 
panded threefold. Central Asia, Kazakh- 
stan and Transcaucasia also greatly in- 
creased their industrial production. 

The restoration and reconstruction of 
the industrial plant of the USSR during 
the war, both in territory liberated by 
the Soviet Army and in the immediate 
rear of the battle lines, is one of the 
unsung heroic pages of the war. One 
may recall, as an example, that the engi- 
neers and workers of Dnieproges began 
surveying the wreckage of the great dam 
when enemy shells were still bursting on 
the near shore of the river. 

To understand how gigantic this re- 
construction task was, you must realize 
what the liberating army found in those 
regions. 

In that part of the RSFSR which had 
been under enemy occupation there were 
only 17 per cent of industrial workers 
and 13 per cent of the number of indus- 
trial plants left. There were only 23 
horses out of every roo. Half of the 
tractors and combines were missing and 
those left were in a sad state of disrepair. 

In the Ukraine the picture was almost 
as bad: 17 per cent of industrial workers 
remained and 1g per cent of the pre-war 


store 


(left) located in the 
Stalin Automobile 
Plant, in Moscow. 
The coat the woman 
is trying on, like 
most clothing, was 
dropped in price ap- 
proximately one-third 
after rationing was 
abolished and the 


new currency issued. 
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number of plants. Of tractors and com- 
bines there were only some 40 per cent 
left. 

Byelo-Russia came off worst, with only 
6 per cent of the industrial workers left, 
15 per cent of the number of plants, one 
out of every ten tractors and one out 
of every twenty combines left. 

It is interesting to note that the whole 
German plan of colonial exploitation of 
the occupied regions suffered complete 
fiasco. Such was the resistance of the 
population that the Germans could not 
make a go of it, and, having failed dis- 
mally, they began to plunder and 
destroy. 

It was fascism emulating Genghis- 
Khan’s “economic methods.” 

The important Moscow coal basin 
completely stopped producing at the end 
of 1941. It did not yield a single ton 
until the Germans were driven away 
from Moscow. But in October, 1942, it 
was already back on its pre-war produc- 
tive level. 

In January, 1942, Moscow’s industries 
were producing less than a third of what 
they did in peace time. But toward the 
end of 1944 they were back on the 1940 
level. 

The restoration of Leningrad’s indus- 
tries is perhaps one of the most extraor- 
dinary features of Soviet war economy. 
In spite of the evacuation of ninety-two 
large plants and in spite of the fact that 
many remaining factories were actually 
located in the front lines, under direct 
artillery fire, Leningrad industries were 








Catering to the increased 
demands, both in quan- 
tity and assortment, the 
Kirov Meat - Packing 
House, in Leningrad has 
opened a department 
(above) of prepared 
meat products. Its sched- 
ule is to produce five 
tons of select meat cuts, 
100,000 hamburger steaks, 
and about 5,000 other 
ready-to-cook meat dish- 
es each shift. Right: The 
fruit department of one 
of the stores in Moscow. 
The price of fruits 
dropped a third when 
rationing ended. Last 
month a second slash cut 
the prices of consumer 
goods 10 to 20 per cent. 


able to supply the front with a surprising 
amount of war materials. 

Heroic Donbas, which twice had been 
the center of fierce fighting, managed to 
raise its output sevenfold between May, 
1943 and May, 1944. 

To sum up, the liberated regions of 
the USSR raised their production 3.1 
times between 1943 and 1944. During 
those two years 839,000 houses were 
built or restored in the rural regions and 
almost thirteen million square meters of 
dwelling space were put back in com- 
mission in the cities. 

_ The tempo of Soviet industrial expan- 
sion can also be gauged by the fact that 


while airplane construction in the United 
States less than doubled between 1942 
and 1943, the output of the Soviet avia- 
tion industry increased 3.3 times be- 
tween 1941 and 1942. 

It is also of interest to note that now 
that all the figures have been published, 
the opinion of some of us (as expressed 
in 1945) has been vindicated: all deliv- 
eries by the USSR’s allies during the 
entire war (lend-lease et al) amounted 
to only 4 per cent of what Soviet indus- 
tries produced themselves. 


(A later article will review the role of 
agriculture in the war and post-war recon- 
version to peacetime production). 
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Buying yard goods 
(left) in a depart- 
ment store. Immedi- 
ately after the war 
the production of 
was 


Right: 


yard goods 
stepped-up. 
the workers in a shop 


of the Stalin Auto 
Plant receive their 
first wages in the 
reformed currency. 





At the "“Chernechaya Gore” Monastery (left) showing Father Kudria, Paul White, Chief of the UNRRA Mission to the Ukraine, 


and Mrs. White. A nun (center) in her cubicle in the Convent. 


BSERVATIONS made during my 

more than one year in the Ukraine 
bore out the data given to members of 
our Mission, as reported in the previously 
published interviews with the representa- 
tives of the Committee for Religious Af- 
fairs. 


The UNRRA Mission in Kiev was 
located not far from the famous Vladi- 
mir Cathedral, and every few days I had 
an opportunity to pass the church. Its 
doors were open practically all the 
time, and a few worshippers could be 
found inside at any time, either placing 
candles in front of the ikons or kneeling 
in prayer. The congregation was not too 
large at services on Saturday nights and 
consisted mostly of a few old men and 
women. However, the Vladimir Cathe- 
dral and the other churches I visited in 
Kiev were always at least half-filled with 
churchgoers on Sundays, when the ring- 
ing bells, the impressive liturgy of the 
Russian Orthodox Church and beautiful 
singing attracted the worshippers. Both 
sexes and literally all ages were repre- 
sented. The aged and the women, how- 
ever, predominated, just as in this coun- 
try, or any other country of the world. 
Beggars, otherwise not numerous in 
Kiev, could always be seen on Sundays 
at the church doors. Some of the people, 
perhaps, visited the churches from curi- 
osity, but often I heard the congregation 
join in the singing with great fervor. 

On great church holidays the churches 
were always packed. At the 1947 Easter 
midnight service, the crush in the Vladi- 
mir Cathedral was such that, in an 
experience never equalled in all my 
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Mr. White (right) photographing the Pechersky Lavra. 


—Photos for this article are from the Tereshtenko Collection. 


III. Religious Life in the Soviet Union 


by V. J. TERESHTENKO 





VALERY J. TERESHTENKO worked with 
UNRRA almost from its inception. He was 
economist and chief supply officer of the 
UNRRA Mission to tne Ukrainian SSR from 
May 1946 to July 1947, when the Mission 
ended its work. Mr. Tereshtenko travelled 
extensively, visiting all the major cities and 
regions of the Ukraine and studying the life 
of its people. The material in this article will 
be incorporated in his book on the U' raine. 





traveling in New York subways in rush 
hours, I found myself all but submerged 
by the crowd and only with the greatest 
difficulty managed to reach a corner 
where I could at least breathe treely. 
The militiamen had to be called that 
night to regulate the crowds at the 
Cathedral entrance. The whole area 
around the Cathedral was literally 
packed by thousands who could not get 
into the church. Not far from the en- 
trance I noticed a few parked trucks and 
about seven or eight passenger cars. 
They belonged to various governmental 
agencies and, thercfore, could not be 
used for private purpose without ap- 
proval by the heads of the agencies. The 
fact that they were used for bringing 
government employees from distant sec- 
tions of the city to the Cathedral was an 
additional proof that the practice of 
religion was freely permitted. 

Easter of 1947 coincided with the peak 
of the season when the most intensive 
agricultural campaign was going on. In 
those days no efforts were spared by the 
government to persuade the peasants, by 
posters, newspapers and radio, not to 
waste even a single hour, day or night, 
and to fulfill as quickly as possible the 


plan of plowing and sowing. An emer- 
gency situation was proclaimed by the 
Ukrainian Government, in view of the 
disastrous failure of crops in 1946. 

“Under these circumstances,” I asked 
a Ukrainian official, “could the collective 
farmers be forced to work on Sundays 
and church holidays?” 

“We might try to convince them to 
do so,” was the answer, “however, any 
work on Sundays first must be approved 
by the general assembly of each given 
collective farm, that is, by the farmers 
themselves. There is no compulsion.” 

The Sunday after this conversation 
was Easter. Around noon we made a 
thirty-mile trip through the Kiev coun- 
tryside. We did not see a single peasant 
working in the fields. 

The church, admittedly, receives little 
publicity in the Ukraine. That which 
may be called “anti-religious propa- 
ganda” takes the form of public lectures 
on elementary natural science, the pres- 
entation of data being organized in such 
a way as to suggest a materialistic ex- 
planation of the universe. I should stress, 
howe: er, that I never have witnessed a 
public attack on religion. Three times 
I visited the famous catacombs of the 
Kiev Lavra. On one occasion a group of 
young soldiers joined the group that was 
listening to a monk from the Lavra 
Monastery who was telling them about 
the relics of the holy fathers of the 
church before taking them into the cata- 
combs where the relics were on view. 
The visitors were listening with lighted 
candles in their hands and their hats 
removed. Two of the soldiers failed to 
take off their hats. The monk noticed it 
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and immediately requested them to do 
so. They smiled, but acceded to his re- 
quest without any objections or remarks. 

On another occasion I joined an ex- 
cursion of young men and women who 
were visiting an old church—now a 
museum. A civilian guide was explain- 
ing the church architecture, the style of 
its altar, the ikons. All explanations were 
made in very considerate language with- 
out any inappropriate remarks or any 
statements objectionable to a religious 
person. 

I never happened to visit any of the 
Baptist “Homes of Prayer” in the 
Ukraine. Our Mission’s physician, Dr. 
Forrest, a Scotchman, however, had this 
experience. While passing one in Kiev, 
he stopped at the door and looked inside. 
A service was in progress. The Baptists 
noticed him and invited him in. Dr. 
Forrest remained in the hall till the end 
of the service. He did not know enough 
Russian to understand what was going 
on; he noticed, however, the religious 
fervor of the congregation. 

Several times, on Jewish holidays, the 
Chief and other members of our Com- 
mission visited the synagogue in Kiev. 
It was always crowded. There were no 
signs of any interference whatsoever on 
the part of the officials or non-Jewish 
people. Last June we visited a Jewish 
cemetery in Cernavitzy (Bukovina). It 
was maintained in excellent order. All 
the monuments and tombstones were 
intact, in contrast with a Jewish cemetery 
in Kiev, located not far from the famous 
“Babi Yar,” which presented a mass of 
broken tombstones, damaged fences and 
fallen and destroyed monuments. This 
cemetery had been deliberately destroyed 
and polluted by the fascist vandals who 
methodically effaced all the markings on 
the tombstones and removed the pictures 
of the dead which had been affixed to 
some of the monuments. 

At this point it may be appropriate to 
say a few words about the charges of 
Soviet anti-Semitism which have recently 
been made in the press, and which is 
alleged to be especially rife in the 
Ukraine. I must say bluntly that I never 
saw the slightest trace of anti-Semitism 
during my entire stay in the USSR, and 
do not hesitate to state that the experi- 
ences of the other members of our 
UNRRA mission in this respect coin- 
cided with my own. In the course of the 
Mission’s activities we met a number of 
Jews in both major and minor adminis- 
trative posts. Some of those we met held 
chairs in higher educational institutions, 
some were teachers, others were on the 
staffs of various government and other 
organizations. If Jews in various posts 
were not as numerous as they had been 
before, this was only natural due to the 
enormous losses suffered by the Jewish 
population during the war. What was 
significant was the fact that not one of 
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the Jews we met displayed any especial 
consciousness that he was a Jew. All 
were simply Soviet citizens on an abso- 
lutely equal basis with representatives 
of any other nationality. Nor did we 
ever discern the slightest trace of any 
discrimination toward them on the part 
of the people with whom they were 
associated. 

While I was in Kiev I occasionally 
heard complaints that during the occu- 
pation the Hitlerites had succeeded in 
planting some seeds of anti-Semitism 
among elements hostile to the Soviet 
government. In general, such seeds fell 
on barren ground. While those which 
did grow under German cultivation 
were uprooted immediately after the lib- 
eration of the country. 

Whenever I hear these stories giving 
“examples” of anti-Semitism in the 
USSR, from persons who perhaps actu- 
ally believe what they are saying, it 
seems to me that this is always a matter 
of careless, inappropriate and dangerous 
generalization. Anti-Semitism, like any 
other form of racial, religious or national 
prejudice, is an old international disease 
which can always infect the weak, the 
ignorant or the intellectual perverts. Un- 
fortunately, no human society has ever 
been able to rid itself completely of such 
elements. No investigations, observations 
or special studies are required in order 
to state that, according to the theory of 
statistical probability, one could find in 
any country in the world a certain num- 
ber of people suffering from this disease. 
To draw general conclusions from a few 
isolated cases in the Soviet Union, espe- 
cially taking into consideration the 
efforts of the Hitlerites, is to my mind, 
simply evidence not only of yielding to 
the present anti-Soviet hysteria, but of 
a desire to contribute to it. In my opin- 
ion, despite the artificially cultivated 
racial hatreds under the old regime, 
racial and religious hatred are against 
the spirit, the national character and the 
nature of the Russian people. Moreover, 
as is well known, it is wholly against 
the philosophy and policy of the Soviet 
Government, which has, indeed, made 
anti-Semitism a crime. And as for my- 
self, I repeat that I saw no evidence of 
anti-Semitism in the Ukraine whatso- 
ever. 

On June 3, 1947, Mr. Paul White (the 
Chief of our Mission), his wife and J] 
had the rare opportunity to visit the 
“Convent on Chernechei Gore.” This 
was one of seven such convents in the 
Zakarpatskaya Region and it was located 
a few miles from the City of Mukachevo. 
It was founded as a monastery, and for 
over 300 years belonged to the Church 
of “Greek Orthodox Uniats.” In March, 
1947, the monastery joined the Russian 
Orthodox Church and was transformed 
into a convent. Its abbess, old Mother 
Praskovia, was absent at the time of 








our visit. She was popular throughout 
the region as an old fighter for “Rus- 
sianism” and martyr for the Russian 
Orthodox Church. As early as 1912, she 
was imprisoned by the Austrians for 
her constant struggle against the Catho- 
lic Church. She was incarcerated for six 
years in the prison until the region was 
taken over by Czechoslovakia in 1918. 
During the last war, shortly after the 
Hungarian invasion, Mother Praskovia 
was captured again and accused of help- 
ing the partisans and hiding them in her 
convent. She was severely beaten, tor- 
tured, and more than once sentenced to 
death for her open preaching of “faith 
in Russia.” The “Chernechaya Gore” 
monastery became, during the war, “a 
regular nest” of partisans; its abbot was 
arrested many times by Germans and 
Hungarians for hiding partisans. After 
the liberation of the region, Mother 
Praskovia was decorated by the Soviet 
Government while the “Chernechaya 
Gore” monastery was reorganized into 
a convent and was granted 125 acres of 
land, in addition to the 100 acres which 
it possessed under Czechoslovakia. 
Father Kudria, whose hospitality we 
enjoyed while visiting the convent, was 
a native of the region. He has two 
brothers in this country, in Cleveland. 
“You can hardly find a family in our 
(Continued on page 30) 


The Jewish synagogue in Cernavitzy, Bukovina. 
It was at the door of this synagogue that the 
Germans executed the Chief Rabbi of Cerna- 
vitzy. Below: Chapel at the Jewish cemetery. 


N HIS REPORT on the Moscow 

Foreign Ministers’ Conference, de- 
livered to the House of Commons on 
May 22, 1947, Mr. Ernest Bevin said 
that it had been impossible to reach 
an agreement on the Treaty with Aus- 
tria on account of the fact that the 
Ministers had been unable to solve 
problems related to German property 
in Austria. 

It will be remembered that the 


Potsdam Agreement provided that Ger- , 


man assets abroad should form part 
of the reparations fund. German prop- 
erty in Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary, 
Romania and Eastern Austria was ear- 
marked for the Soviet Union and Po- 
land’s claims were to be met from this 
share. In all other parts of the world, 
including Western Austria, German as- 
sets were earmarked for Great Britain, 
the USA and other countries who had 
a claim to compensation from Ger- 
many. 

In 1945, when the USSR, Great Brit- 
ain and the USA reached this agree- 
ment on German assets abroad, it was 
not anticipated that the Western Pow- 
ers would later artificially make it a 
serious question for dispute. 

The preamble to Section IV of the 
Potsdam Agreement says that Ger- 
many shall be compelled to compensate 
to the greatest possible extent for the 
loss and suffering she had caused to 
the United Nations—a point that is 
legally and morally just. 

The Soviet Union made the greatest 
contribution to the defeat of world 
aggression and suffered the greatest 
amount of devastation as the result of 
that aggression. The Soviet Union’s 
losses were also greater than those of 
any other country. The Nazis destroyed 
1,710 towns and 70,000 villages, con- 
taining altogether more than 6,000,000 
buildings. The material losses alone 
amounted to 670,000 million rubles. 

The entire reparations figure of 10,- 
000 million dollars which Germany has 
to pay the Soviet Union cannot com- 
pensate for even a tenth of the damage 
done by the war, apart from other in- 
direct losses which the country suf- 
fered. . 
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German Assets 


In Austria 


An Austrian economist throws light 
on some problems in the negotiations 
on the Peace Treaty with Austria 


by ERNEST BREITENSEER 


No British or American statesman 
challenges the justice of the Soviet 


Union’s claims. In reality, however, 
the facts are being distorted to make 
it appear that the Soviet Union is 
making claims to that to which she is 
not entitled. This was the method 
adopted by Mr. Bevin in the above- 
mentioned House of Commons speech, 
and by his American colleague, Gen- 
eral Marshall, in his radio speech on 
the Moscow Conference. Mr. Bevin 
maintained that it did not conform 
either to the spirit or the letter of the 
agreement to consider property as 
liable to be used for reparations if it 
was transferred after 1938 under Nazi 
laws and in accordance with Nazi 
methods. 

The Soviet Union has never laid 
claim to property that Germany or Ger- 
man subjects took either by force or 
confiscated without compensation as 
part of the “aryanization” process after 
March, 1938. Both Mr. Bevin and Gen- 
eral Marshall know this basic principle 
very well from the detailed explana- 
tion given by Mr. Molotov and other 
Soviet representatives. Messrs. Bevin 
and Marshall are also fully aware of 
the fact that when the Soviet authori- 
ties were taking over German property 
in Eastern Austria, they considered all 
doubtful questions of ownership and in 
a number of cases returned factories 
to their original owners. 

The Soviet Union does not by any 
means claim that which belongs to 
Austria; it will be remembered that 
she does not demand any reparations 
whatsoever from that country. 

The order issued on July 6, 1946 by 
Colonel General Kurasov, the Soviet 
High Commissioner in Austria, con- 
cerning the appropriation of German 
property, clearly distinguished between 
this and property belonging to other 
people. 

According to the Soviet definition all 
property in Austria that belonged to 
German firms or German individuals 
before the annexation in 1938, and all 
property that was brought to Austria 
by Germans or established in Austria 
by German capital after the annexa- 


—Press Assoctation. 


Representatives of the Big Four who are 
negotiating the Austrian problem in London. 
They are, left to right, General Cherriere 
(France), Sam Reber (United States), M. 
Koktomov (Soviet Union) and James Mar- 
joribanks (Great Britain). 


tion, are regarded as German assets. 
Under this heading come the enter- 
prises that have been set up or consid- 
erably enlarged since 1938 by German 
investments. Furthermore, there are 
German assets which consist of values 
that after the annexation became the 
property of German citizens by means 
of sale or purchase; these do not in- 
clude the cases mentioned above in 
which direct force or uncompensated 
“aryanization” were used to German- 
ize enterprises. 

The Americans, for example, regard 
the works of the State Salt Monopoly 
in their zone as German property; ac- 
cording to Soviet opinion the property 
of the state and the community as well 
as property that was confiscated and 
made German property without com- 
pensation as a result of the so-called 
“Gleichschaltung,” should go back to 
its pre-1938 owner. 

According to the British definition 
everything that was owned by Ger- 
mans on April 2, 1945 is German 
property irrespective of whether it be- 
came German property before or after 
the annexation, and without the appli- 
cation of force. 

The Americans regard as German 
property everything in Austria that 
belonged to the German Reich or Ger- 
man citizens on May 28, 1946, with 
the proviso that it was in the posses- 
sion of the German owners before 
March 12, 1938 or was acquired by the 
German state or German citizens after 
that date without the use of force or 
compulsion. 

Austria herself adopted a different 
position. Bundeskanzler Figl main- 
tained in the National Council in July, 
1946, that all enterprises that the Aus- 
trians thought necessary would cease 
to be German property even if they 
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had been owned by Germans before 
the annexation. Furthermore, the Aus- 
trian government did not wish the 
change of ownership after the annexa- 
tion to be recognized nor did they want 
the German investments that had been 
made with a view to renewing or en- 
larging factories to be taken into con- 
sideration. In practice this meant that 
the Austrian government had ear- 
marked the most important and the 
greater part of the German assets in 
Austria for itself. 

The Great Powers agreed in the 
main on their definition of what was 
German property before March, 1938. 
The manner in which the enterprises 
changed hands after the Anschluss, 
however, gave rise to very sharp dif- 
ferences of opinion; the Soviet defini- 
tion as we have already said, excluded 
all property that was taken from the 
United Nations or from Austria by 
force. 

In actual fact the very similar defi- 
nitions given to property acquired dur- 
ing the Nazi period have by no means 
the same object. Formulations like 
“direct force” or the very elastic con- 
ception of “without compulsion or 
force” are miles apart in meaning. In 
order to keep as much property as pos- 
sible out of Soviet hands, the most de- 
vious legal tricks were found neces- 
sary. Austrian statesmen are of the 
opinion that an implementation of the 
American proposal would leave the So- 
viet Union with 90 factories in place 
of 200. 

In the spring of 1947 the British 
authorities published statistics concern- 
ing the disputed factories. No objec- 
tion was made to about a half of the 
Soviet factories in Austria. 

Under the heading “Compulsion or 
Force” there were 38 cases listed. The 
terms “compulsion or force” allow the 
freest possible interpretation. At the 
conference of the Vienna Commission 
the American and British delegations 
attempted to use this unclarity in or- 
der, at the expense of the Soviet 
Union, to reward those who had fought 
against the United Nations and who 
had caused them, and especially the 
Soviet Union, untold losses and suffer- 
ing. 

This was seen at its worst when it 
concerned shares in the Danube Navi- 
gation Company; 46.3 per cent of those 
owned by Italians and 24.5 per cent 
of those owned by Austrians were sold 
to Germans. In order to return to the 
Italians property they had sold to Ger- 
mans, the British and American dele- 
gations maintained that the shares had 
been acquired by force. 

We must not forget to mention that 
the Hitler fascists did not use force 
of any kind against certain British 
and American firms during the war. 
Many of these enterprises were con- 
nected with German concerns by 
whom their property was preserved. 
Even when this was not the case there 
was not the faintest pretense of con- 
verting the property of Western capi- 
talists into German property since in 
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many cases its owners had direct con- 
nections with leading Nazi circles. 

During the war Austrian financiers 
wanted to lay their hands on a large 
bundle of shares in the Elin Works 
that belonged to two big British banks 
—the British Overseas Bank and 
Schroeder Brothers. This attempt was 
frustrated by the German Imperial 
Commissioner for Enemy Property 
who acted in accordance with a secret 
order from the Reich. One crow does 
not peck another crow’s eyes out. 

Many International soldiers of for- 
tune who threw themselves enthusi- 
astically round the necks of the Hit- 
lerites and who sold their Austrian 
enterprises to Herman Goering-Werke, 
Siemens Schuckert, the I. G. Farben- 
industrie and other German firms at 
a fine profit, are trying to prove that 
they were “forced” into this action 
and suffered a loss by it. 

According to the above-mentioned 
British statistics a further 26 disputed 
factories are owned by foreigners. 
Primarily this concerns the property 
of American and British oil compan- 
ies that at one time, without any ob- 
jection from America or Great Britain, 
went over to the Germans. Today these 
firms enjoy the particular good will 
of the diplomats of their countries. 

At the Vienna Commission meetings 
there were considerable differences of 
opinion concerning the participation of 
foreigners in German firms. 

The American delegation selected as 
their test case the oil refinery in Lo- 
bau. This refinery was built in Aus- 
tria by the Ostmarkische Mineralél- 
werke, a firm that was established after 
the Anschluss with a capital of 20,000 
reichsmarks; it was built on the in- 
structions of the German authorities 
and in accordance with their military 
plans. The owners of the new firm, the 
German enterprises “Rhenenia Ossag” 
and “Deutsches Vacuum Oil” financed 
the building of the refinery with Ger- 
man credits and in accordance with 
the plan for military construction 
based on the Goering War Program. 
These investments were increased to 
15,000,000 marks in 1941 by raising 
the share capital of the Ostmarkische 
Mineralélwerke. The construction job 
was run by German specialists us- 
ing prisoners of war as their labor 
power. 

The American and British delega- 
tions advertised this thoroughly Ger- 
man “Ostmarkische Mineralélwerke,” 
together with their Lobau refinery as 
the property of the United Nations, be- 
cause they had, so to speak, a common 
grandmother. The two delegations pro- 
duced a pedigree which very much re- 
sembled a German genealogical tree. 
The firm in Vienna was undoubtedly a 
daughter enterprise of the “Rhenenia 
Ossag” and the “Deutsches Vacuum 
Oil” but shares in these two German 
“parents” supposedly were held by 
British, Dutch and American share- 
holders. 

This cleverly fabricated claim is a 
gross contradiction of Law No. 5 of the 


Control Council for Germany, worked 
out jointly by the four allied powers 
and accepted by them. This law lays 
down in full detail that the property, 
rights and interests in Austria that 
belong to any corporation founded un- 
der German laws and having its head 
office in Germany, should be regarded 
as a German asset and is subject to 
transfer to the allied powers as repa- 
rations, 

Novikov, the Soviet representative 
on the Vienna Commission, denied the 
allegation of the American and British 
delegations that any losses would be 
suffered by citizens of the allied coun- 
tries who had investments in German 
firms on account of this part of Ger- 
many’s reparations obligations. These 
citizens of the allied countries cannot, 
in any case, claim German reparations 
from the allied powers but must pre- 
sent demands to Germany. 

At the meetings of the Vienna Com- 


- mission the regulation of the question 


of German debts was also the cause 
of a dispute. The Soviet delegate Novi- 
kov pointed out that if the British and 
American proposals were accepted and 
the German assets were taken over 
together with their debts the allied 
nations would not only get no German 
property but would, in addition, be 
compelled to add funds to pay Ger- 
man debts. Novikov said that it was 
hardly necessary to explain that the 
Potsdam decisions did not provide for 
such a methed of appropriating Ger- 
man assets abroad. If the German as- 
sets were to carry with them such a 
burden it would mean simply that not 
those who helped Germany in her war 
against the United Nations would be 
made responsible, but rather the al- 
lies that had suffered from the war. 

Another dispute over German prop- 
erty in Austria was fought around the 
Bitumen Law. The American and 
British delegations, in the interests of 
oil capital, disputed the validity of 
the contracts covering oil prospecting 
that were concluded at the time of 
the annexation. This point of view is 
in complete contradiction to the Pots- 
dam decisions and Law No. 5 which 
was drawn up on the basis of those 
decisions; according to this law all 
German property, rights and interests 
without exception are to be regarded 
as German assets. 

In the Vienna Commission the So- 
viet delegation objected to calling all 
Germans who lived abroad either anti- 
fascists or persons who rendered help 
in the war against Hitler Germany, 
citing in this respect the Law No. 5. 
The delegation pointed to the Fifth 
Column activity which was the typical 
occupation of many Germans living 
abroad. 

Among other differences on German 
investments in Austria, a typical case 


‘was the Danube Navigation Company. 


The share capital of the Danube 
Navigation Co. was very considerably 
enlarged by means of German invest- 
ments. This resulted in the share in 


(Continued on page 26) 
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What All People Want 


by ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 


A RUSSIAN JOURNAL, by John Stein- 
beck, with pictures by Robert Capa. 
The Viking Press, New York, 1948. 
220 pp. $3.75. 


OR HIS Russian journal, Steinbeck 

was provided with facilities for ex- 
tensive travels. He saw life in big cities 
like Moscow and Kiev and on Ukrain- 
ian collective farms; he visited a non- 
Slav nation, Georgia, in the Caucasus, 
and saw its cities, more ancient than 
Kiev and Moscow and its famous state 
tea farms. He visited Stalingrad and 
saw the varied stages of its rebuilding, 
the still tentative ultimate plans, the 
reconstructed factories and new hous- 
ing on the outskirts. 

These opportunities and Steinbeck’s 
gifts of intimate observation and nat- 
ural expression make for some illumi- 
nating and exciting passages and one 
hopes America will heed his conclusion: 
“We found, as we had suspected, that 
the Russian people are people, and as 
with other people that they are very 
nice. The ones we met had a hatred of 
war. They wanted the same things all 
people want—good lives, increased com- 
fort, security and peace.” 

Nevertheless, vivid as some of the 
passages are, and timely as his conclu- 
sion is in this period of phobia, one 
must agree with his own modest but 
fair judgment: “Surely it is superficial 
—and how could it be otherwise?” 

The judgment must stand; but it 
could have been otherwise if Steinbeck 
had made a study of the institutions 
and history of the country he was to 
‘write about, though that would have 
taken much time and burdensome ap- 
plication. And that would be too much 
to expect of American writers, who 
feel no responsibility to be well in- 
formed. 

And it could have been otherwise 
had Steinbeck not sought to divorce the 
Soviet political system, the Soviet gov- 
ernment, from the Soviet people. “I 
came,” he writes, “not to inspect the 
political system but to see ordinary 
Russian people,” and this is repeated, 
in varied phrasings, throughout the 
book. But ordinary Russian people hap- 





pen to be very much absorbed with 
their political system. At this time in 
their history, certainly, their political 
system is at least as important a fact 
as their clothes, as their food, as the 
other facts about them that Steinbeck 
set out to observe. The Russian people 
made a revolution to institute their 
Soviet system; they went through a 
Civil War to keep it; they endured 
long deprivations to strengthen it; and 
they have just made incredible sacri- 
fices repelling an invasion that aimed 
to destroy it. To ignore it is to throw 
away the key to understanding the 
Soviet people today. 

Over and over again in visits to 
farmers, workers, intellectuals, Stein- 
beck was reminded of this concern 
with their political system, with world 
politics. Always it was politics to which 
the talk turned. One farmer asked, 
“‘What would the American govern- 
ment do if the Soviet Government 
loaned money and military aid to 
Mexico with the avowed purpose of 
preventing the spread of democracy?’ 
And we thought for a while and we 
said, ‘Well, we imagine we would de- 
clare war.’ And he said, ‘But you 
loaned money to Turkey which is on 
our border with the purpose of pre- 
venting the spread of our system and 
we have not declared war.’ ” 

Steinbeck’s self limitation is an 
avoidance of social responsibility only 
too typical of American writers. He 
rationalizes it in various ways, one of 
which we have already seen in the 
presumable split between a people and 
its political system. Another form of 
the rationalization is expressed in his 
comments after attending a writers’ 
meeting in Soviet Georgia: 

“In nothing is the difference between 
the Americans and the Soviets so 
marked as in the attitude, not only 
toward writers, but of the writers 
toward their system. For in the Soviet 
Union the writer’s job is to encourage, 
to celebrate, to explain, and in every 
way to carry forward the Soviet sys- 
tem. Whereas in America and in Eng- 
land a good writer is the watch dog 
of society. His job is to satirize its silli- 
ness, to attack its injustices, to stigma- 
tize its faults. And this is the reason 
that in America neither society nor 
government is very fond of writers.” 

But, to carry on the metaphor, the 
watch dog must watch for somebody 
as well as against somebody; it must 
guard valued things against evil things. 
Presumably the watch dog keeps guard 
in the interest of the plain people, and 
things that it values, such as peace. 


Again the presumed, necessary split 
between the people and their social 
forms. Steinbeck saw no signs of that 
split in the Soviet Union but he made 
no attempt to investigate and under- 
stand that phenomenon. 

And what if the watch dogs turn 
into war dogs? Steinbeck writes: ‘The 
old, old thing came up, that always 
comes up: ‘Then why does your gov- 
ernment not control these newspapers 
and these men who talk war?’ And we 
had to explain again, as we had many 
times before, that we do not believe in 
controlling our press, that we think the 
truth usually wins and that control 
simply drives bad things underground.” 
Here, I am afraid, naivete becomes 
silliness or hypocrisy. Controls need 
not be official; they can be imposed by 
economic pressure as well as by official 
orders. When a ruling group has suffi- 
cient economic power it can dispense 
with official formalities. Surely the au- 
thor of The Grapes Of Wrath has not 
forgotten that? And surely he can see 
how our present government takes and 
gives cues to the war inciters outside 
official circles. 

If there is anything to the watch dog 
theory it ought to be demonstrated by 
some furious barking right now. In- 
stead there is a strange silence. Stein- 
beck says that the American people, 
as he observed the Soviet people also 
to be, are against war. Then, if the 
watch dogs are on guard, why are they 
not in full cry against the war inciters? 
Perhaps they have been fed drugged 
meat; or they have turned into war 
dogs like Maxwell Anderson; or they 
are in the salons where the more subtle 
war dogs, like Koestler, are being fon- 
dled. Watch dogs to be good at their 
job seem to require some of that social 
consciousness, some of that social re- 
sponsibility that Steinbeck thinks they 
have too much of in the Soviet Union. 

And so Steinbeck’s Russian Journal 
proves a grave disappointment, despite 
the beautiful Capa pictures and despite 
easy and sometimes very nice writing 
and more good will than most recent 
tourist writers have shown. Its fre- 
quent literary horseplay is rather out 
of place in such a grim time. Its jests 
about the enjoyment of American ‘“de- 
cadence” might go down better if it 
were not so obviously a decadence ac- 
cessible to a writer with best seller 
royalties. And its self acknowledged 
superficiality is hard to take. Today 
superficiality is something we can little 
afford. 


JEWISH CHILDREN IN BIROBID- 
JAN, by Solomon Davidman. The 
Shoulson Press, New York, in Eng- 
lish and Yiddish. 122 pp. in English, 
128 pp. in Yiddish. 


OR CHILDREN everywhere these 

stories about Jewish children in 
Birobidjan vividly describes the new 
life being created in the Soviet Jewish 
homeland. The Yiddish text and the 
English translations are bound together 
in the one volume. The book is illus- 
trated with photographs and drawings. 
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A Dispassionate Approach 


by JOSHUA KUNITZ 


RUSSIA IN FLUX, by Sir John May- 
nard. Edited and abridged by S. 
Haden Guest, from Russia in Flux 
and The Russian Peasant and Other 
Studies. Foreword by Sir Bernard 
Pares. Macmillan, New York, 1948. 
564 pp. $6.50. 


N THESE blistering days of hysteri- 

cal tirade and inflammatory falsi- 
fication of history it is refreshing to 
encounter a work on Russia that is 
written in the cool, objective, dispas- 
sionate spirit of honest scholarly in- 
quiry. Russia in Flux, based on May- 
nard’s two Russian studies published 
in 1939 and 1942, is such a work. To 
be sure, the material included is not 
quite up to date (Sir John died in 
1943), but the book does carry us far 
enough into the war period to serve 
as a timely reminder that Russia was 
a very useful ally in democracy’s 
struggle against fascism. The main 
value of the book, however, lies in the 
earnest effort it makes to trace the 
historical roots and delineate the spe- 
cific character of many fundamental 


Soviet issues, economic forms, and 
social, cultural, and _ psychological 
changes. Even when the arguments 


and generalizations are demonstrably 
wrong, the motivation is always fair 
and the presentation always disarm- 
ingly, reasonable. Indeed, there are 
virtually no flat assertions in the book. 
Caution, understatement, qualification 
verging on circumlocution distinguish 
Sir John Maynard’s style. In these 
days this is something of a virtue. 

Here is an illustration of Sir John’s 
approach. In the rather long chapter 
on state economic planning much in- 
controvertible evidence from Soviet 
experience is presented to suggest that 
such planning is both practical and 
desirable. Topping this evidence is the 
Soviet economy’s “record in the war,” 
which, according to the author, “must 
go far to convince the most skeptical.” 
As a Fabian socialist, the author ob- 
viously uses Soviet achievements in 
planning to refute the exponents of 
capitalism’s private enterprise and free 
competition. But he never says so di- 
rectly. And his concluding paragraph 
is a masterpiece of anti-climactic bum- 
bling. It reads: 

“That the three Five-Year Plans, the 
last of which was interrupted by the 
Nazi attack, were perfect, either in de- 
sign or in execution, it is unlikely that 
anyone will contend. A different -gov- 
ernmental machine might have done 
the job better. But the tremendous 
dynamic of that group of men which, 
having conceived and developed the 
idea, proceeded actually to put it on 
the map of realities, was unique. It 





JOSHUA KUNITZ is the author of "Russia: 
The Giant that Came Last" and has prepared 
an anthology, "Soviet Literature Since the 
Revolution," for early publication. 
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will never again be possible, with an 
easy conscience, to relegate to cloud- 
cuckoo-land the notion that production 
and distribution for a great community 
may be based on something other than 
competitive price.” 

Similarly favorable and_ similarly 
circumlocutious are Maynard’s evalu- 
ations of Soviet accomplishments in 
other fields, the collectivization of agri- 
culture, the nationalities policy, the en- 
couragement of education, etc. In nor- 
mal times, I confess, this type of writ- 
ing would be a little too trying. But 
these are not normal times, and a bit 
of a sedative is more than welcome. 
Because the author is so cautious, the 
positive statements he does make take 
on added weight. Thus, despite a bit of 
hedging with regard to England’s role, 
the admission is made, contrary to our 
State Department, that Stalin’s diplom- 
acy in the Soviet-Nazi pact was wholly 
“realistic, self-regarding, and justified.” 
Again, contrary to the myth spread in 
this country that the Soviet leaders 
are encouraging among their people a 
cult of Bolshevik infallibility, Maynard 
says (this time quite unequivocally) 
that it is “part of the Bolshevik code 
never to conceal, or slur over, a defeat 
or a mistake: but to drag all facts to 
light and analyze them, so as to win 
the full value of the lesson. There have 
been some remarkable confessions of 
Gsror. ... .” 

On the whole there is little that is 
new in interpretation or insight in this 
volume. The editing is not tov good; 
and errors in fact abound. Many books 
available in English, some translated 
from the Russian, are incomparably 
more perceptive, more accurate and 
more illumining. Certainly, Bernard 
Pares’ Foreword is too sanguine when 
it claims that Maynard was the first 
to describe “the main result of the 
Revolution” by the phrase “the release 
of energy.” Lenin used it as far back 
as 1917-1918, and I know of few com- 
petent writers on the Russian Revo- 
lution who have failed to use variants 
of this phrase since. Also, Pares seems 
too exuberant in his praise of the 
author’s familiarity with “theological 
Russian thought.” Actually, it is more 
than “familiarity.” The book is full 
of echoes of the bizarre mystical-es- 
chatological jargon of Nicolas Berdy- 
aev, that one-time admirer of Musso- 
lini. It is this jargon that makes so 
much of Maynard’s disquisitions on 
dialectical materialism, Marxism, per- 
sonality, religion and art in the revo- 
lution, the confessions at the trials, 
etc., so utterly unacceptable to the 
serious student of these subjects. What 
is either shallow or wrong is hidden 
in verbiage of obscurantist pseudo- 
profundity. This is not to impugn 
Maynard’s sincerity, but simply to 
point out his comparative naivete in 
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of the Russian mind... 


RUSSIA IN FLUX 
By Sir John Maynard 


“Every serious student of 
Russia of the Revolution 
should read and digest 
this book before be tackles 


Sir 


An outstanding authority here of- 
fers a brilliant analysis cf the 


upon 


which the U.S.S.R. is based, and 
how those ideas have been put 
into practice. The first part charts 
the main currents of Russian 
thought up to the October Revo- 
lution; the second part deals with 
contemporary Russia. The book 
contains the heart of two great 
works originally published in Eng- 
land: Russia in Flux and The 
Russtan Peasant and Other Studies. 


$6.50 


























Adventure Story 
for Children 


ADVENTURE IN RUSSIA: The Ghost 
of Kirghizia. By Ruth Epperson 
Kennell. Illustrated by John C. 
Wonsetler. Julian Messner, Inc. New 
York, 1947. 196 pp. $2.50. 


HE SOLUTION of a mystery con- 
iL cuue a phantom in the moun- 
tains, the story of a boy who conquers 
his fear of horses and becomes an 
expert rider, the description of the 
ways of the people of a far-off beauti- 
ful country—what more could a 
youngster want between two covers? 

That is exactly what Ruth Epperson 
Kennell has given young readers in 
“Adventure in Russia.” 

It is the story of Misha, a Soviet war 
orphan, sent from his children’s home 
in Leningrad to one in sunny Kirghizia 
to recuperate. An accident in his sixth 
year has made him fear horses, a fear 
aggravated by shame, for his father 
was a well-known Cossack cavalry 
commander. In his new home in 
Kirghizia this fear is almost unbear- 
able, for he is now in the High Plains 
where children learn to ride almost 
before they can walk. One of these 
children, Taghira, a Kirghiz girl who is 
the junior champion horseman, be- 
comes Misha’s friend and teaches him 
the customs, legends and history of her 
people and teaches him to ride. 

There is another friend, a Texas 
cattle breeder, who helps Misha to 
overcome his longing for Leningrad, 
to love his new home, to understand 
the important role Kirghizia plays as 
an integral part of the USSR. Bob 
Dixon also helps the young American 
reader to understand the ways of the 
Kirghizians in terms that are purely 
American. 

The episode of the phantom of the 
mountain, and Misha’s role in solving 
the mystery, builds up to a nice climax 
that is plausible and exciting but not 
too harrowing for the young reader. 

Recommended for children who like 
a good story and whose parents like 
them to obtain in such entertaining 
manner an accurate account of the 
geography, manners and some of the 
folklore of one of the republics of the 
USSR. A.V. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


YEARBOOK OF THE UNITED NA- 
TIONS 1946-47, Department of Pub- 
lic Information United Nations, Lake 
Success, New York, 1947. 991 pp. 
$10.00. 


VERY useful handbook of the ac- 

tivities and structure of the United 
Nations from its inception to July 1, 
1947. It contains the texts of such 
documents as The Atlantic Charter, 
The Moscow Declaration on General 
Security, The Yalta Agreement and 
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numerous others; resolutions and other 
documents of the Security Council, 
proceedings of the First Session of the 
General Assembly, the organizational 
structure of the UN and its various 
sections, membership in the various 
UN bodies, biographical information, 
and several charts designed to facili- 
tate understanding of the structure 
and function of the UN. A valuable 
reference for every student of inter- 
national affairs. 


OUR PLUNDERED PLANET, by Fair- 
field Osborn. Little Brown and Co., 
Boston. 224 pp. $2.50. 


OFESSOR Osborn calls attention 

to a real menace facing the world, 
the systematic devastation of the soil 
that now affects even fabulously rich 
America, as witness the dust storms 
and the marching deserts that cover 
once fruitful areas. This menace is a 
real one, not like the Russian phan- 
toms evoked by our reactionaries. In- 
deed Russia has set us an example of 





sane handling of its resources that, if 
followed by us, can bring us real na- 
tional security and preserve our na- 
tional wealth and restore some that we 
have wasted. In a book of wise coun- 
sel the chapter on the Soviet conser- 
vation policy is particularly timely and 
valuable. But there are many other 
apt and timely comments as, for ex- 
ample, the note that no amount of 
military aid can affect Greek poverty; 
what is needed is peace and a program 
of reforestation and other soil rebuild- 
ing measures. 


A NEST OF THE GENTRY, by Ivan 
Turgenev, translated by Bernard 
Isaacs. Foreign Languages Publish- 
ing House, Moscow. 179 pp. 


FATHERS AND SONS, by Ivan 
Turgenev, translated by Bernard 
Isaacs. Foreign Languages Publish- 
ing House, Moscow. 207 pp. 


WO OF THE greatest works of the 
Russian master in an excellent new 
translation. 


A New Soviet Film Comedy 


HE NEW SOVIET musical comedy 

film, Spring, just released in this 
country by Artkino Pictures, is a movie 
that takes you behind the movies and 
at the same time ‘gives some fascinating 
sidelights on how Soviet scientists, in 
this case a woman, function in their 
society. 

Starring Lubov Orlova, known to 
Americans for her role in Volga Volga, 
and Nikolai Cherkassov, known here 
for his title roles in Baltic Deputy, 
Alexander Nevsky, and Ivan the Ter- 
rible, the story is of an actress and a 
scientist, both played by Lubov Orlova, 
and a moving picture director, played 
by Cherkassov. There is much comedy 
revolving around the very similar ap- 
pearance, but quite different characters 
of the two ladies, but for the story, 
you'll have to see the film for your- 
selves. 

In New York the critics’ response to 






















the picture was, on the whole, very 
good. Cecelia Ager, in PM, wrote of its 
“freshness and vitality.” “It is clearly 
a Soviet super-special production, su- 
perbly lighted, unstinting of production 
costs, utilizing the artistic talents of 
the nation with lavishness and with 
pride.” 

The New York Times critic declared: 
“It permits the camera to poke behind 
the scenes of a Moscow film studio, 
where sets and equipment apparently 
are as extensive and varied as those in 
California, in laboratories jammed with 
glassware and pseudo-scientific jim- 
cracks, in theaters and ballets and in 
Moscow’s broad avenues and luxurious 
apartments. And it allows the inclusion 
of some lilting tunes and spirited danc- 
ing, all of which are unobtrusive.” 

The film was directed by Gregory 
Alexandrov and produced at the Mos- 
film Studios, Moscow. 






Nikolai Cherkas- 
sov and Lubov 
Orlova who co- 
star in the new 
Soviet musical 
film "Spring’ 
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On Old Age Pensions 


Question: Would you please let us 
know through your column what pro- 
vision is made in the Soviet Union for 
aged people and incapacitated people? 
D. W. M., Lloydminster, Sask. 


Answer: The Soviet Union has a 
most comprehensive system of social 
security and old age pensions. All 
workers in the USSR are covered by 
the social insurance system. The work- 
ers are not required to contribute any- 
thing from their earnings to the social 
security fund. The social insurance 
system covers sickness, hospitalization 
and medical services, invalid pensions, 
industrial accidents and _ disability, 
maternity, family allowances, old age 
pensions, pensions for families de- 
prived of their bread-winner. 

Old Age Pensions: Men are entitled 
to old age pensions at the age of 60 
if they have worked for 25 years; 
women, at the age of 55 after the com- 
pletion of 20 years of work. 

People engaged in underground or 
otherwise harmful occupations are en- 
titled to retirement pensions at the 
age of 50 after 20 years of work. 


On Military Service 


Question: What is the system of uni- 
versal military service in the USSR? 
R. H., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Answer: The present regulations are 
based on the Universal Military Serv- 
ice Statute of 1939, and the Constitu- 
tion, Article 132. 

Service is obligatory for all men 
who have reached the age of 19, or 
those 18 years of age who have com- 
pleted middle school. (Monks and 
graduates of religious seminaries are 
exempted.) 

The term of service is from two to 
five years, depending on the arm of 
the service and the rank. Privates, 
with the exception of the airforces, 
some auxiliary services and the men 
in the navy, serve for two years. 

After their term of service, privates 
(rank and file) and junior com- 
manders are considered members of 
the reserve of the Army and the Fleet 
until their fiftieth birthday. During 
that period the privates serve, at vari- 
ous times, a total up to 18 months of 
refresher training in the army ranks. 

Deferments and exemptions: If 
when the draftee is called, the medical 
commission finds him temporarily 
physically unfit, his draft is postponed 
until the next call. The medical com- 
mission may find a draftee completely 
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physically unfit for military service, 
whereupon he is excused. 

Deferment may be granted on fam- 
ily grounds if the draftee is the sole 
wage earner who maintains by his 
labor not less than two members of 
his family incapable of work. 

Such exemptees are listed as re- 
serves of the second category. If, be- 
cause of a change in the family situa- 
tion, he loses his right of exemption, 
he can be called into active service, 
and this arrangement’ continues 
throughout the five years following 
his first call to service. 

Since VE Day and VJ Day the stand- 
ing army of the USSR has been pro- 
gressively reduced. All the forces 
mobilized during the war have been 
demobilized and the only classes now 
in the standing army are those born in 
1926 and ’27. 


On Norman Thomas and the USSR 


Question: I am enclosing a prospec- 
tus I received from Norman Thomas’ 
Socialist Party organization, in which 
you will see the statement made that 
Russia is not a socialist country. Will 
you please comment? S. G. S., Denver, 
Colo. 


Answer: We would like to make two 
observations concerning Mr. Thomas’ 
charge that there is no socialism in the 
Soviet Union. 

First, Mr. Thomas avoids the issue 
by repeating all the slanders concern- 
ing lack of freedom in the Soviet 
Union and keeps away from the scien- 
tific definition of socialism. He no 
doubt knows what that definition is, 
i.e. public ownership of means of pro- 
duction, the abolition of exploitation 
and the profit system. By applying this 
criterion to the system prevalent in the 
Soviet Union, Thomas, as well as 
everyone else would have to admit 
that the Soviet Union is a socialist 
country. He apparently thinks that he 
successfully avoids this conclusion by 
simply calling the Soviet Union names. 

Secondly, Soviet-baiting has become 
Norman Thomas’ profession because 
it is that alone and not his leadership 
of the Socialist party in the United 
States that enables him to keep in the 
limelight and be constantly featured 
on the red-baiting sessions of the radio 
networks. Among all the Soviet-baiters 
and war-mongers, he performs a 


uniquely valuable service which is 
very keenly appreciated by the reac- 
tionaries, since numerous people are 
confused by Mr. Thomas because of his 
pretensions to socialism. Of course, in 
order to be able to perform this service 
for reaction, he is often driven to 
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absurdities. We find such absurdities 
in this “socialist” prospectus. For in- 
stance, he claims that the differences 
in income in the USSR are “often as 
great or even greater than in the 
United States.” Does he really expect 
any half-informed person to believe 
that the differences in earned income 
in the Soviet Union could possibly 
resuit in the personal wealth accumu- 
lations of our multi-millionaires with 
the extreme poverty at the other end 
of the social scale that we have in the 
United States? 

And finally, the forces that are driv- 
ing America to war are quite ready to 
forgive and tolerate Mr. Thomas’ lip- 
service to peace as long as he keeps the 
fires of hatred burning against the 
Soviet Union. It is this unreasoning 
hatred which he fans that makes the 
militarization of America possible. It 
is his constant talk about non-existent 
Soviet aggression that adds to the hys- 
teria of war. 


On “Deportation” of Hungarians 


Question: Is it true that when the 
Red Army entered Hungary thousands 
of people were deported to the USSR? 
B. W. B., Indio, California. 


Answer: It is not true, and no ascer- 
tainable proof has ever been offered 
for such statements. Considering the 
sources for these charges, one may 
safely reach the conclusion that they 
are made on behalf of collaborators 
of the Nazis who, no doubt, have been 
dealt with by the democratic anti- 
fascist government which came to 
power after the liberation of Hungary. 
Unwilling to face the plain fact that 
collaboration with the Nazis did not 
pay in the end, they are venting their 
hatred upon the Soviet Army which 
liberated Hungary from the Nazi 
oppressors. 


On Church Taxes and Juries 


Question: 1. Do churches and syna- 
gogues pay taxes to the local commu- 
nities in which they are located? 2. Are 
cases of civil and criminal law suits 
decided by a panel of ten or twelve 
jurors, or are such cases decided by a 
court of one, two or three presiding 
judges? J. B., Chicago, Illinois. 


Answer: 1. Yes, churches and syna- 
gogues do pay a small tax. 2. There is 
no jury system of trial in the USSR. 
Most cases are decided by a presiding 
judge and two associate judges. In spe- 
cial cases provided for by law a panel 
of three judges decides. 
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GERMAN ASSETS IN AUSTRIA 
(Continued from page 21) 


the company held by the Austrian gov- 
ernment sinking from 26.2 per cent to 
2.5 per cent. The delegations from 
the Western powers to the Vienna 
Commission proposed that German in- 
vestments should not be regarded as 
German assets but should be placed 
_ to the account of German credit claims 
in Austria. This open attempt to rob 
the Soviet Union of her legitimate 
reparations claims on Germany is a di- 
rect violation of the Potsdam Agree- 
ment. 

In the above mentioned British statis- 
tics on disputed German property in 
Austria the main group is formed by 
the 46 “aryanized” enterprises. 

Almost all those property-owners in 
Austria who were “aryanized” without 
compensation have had their property 
returned to them. An examination of 
the question of “aryanization” at the 
Vienna commission revealed that with 
the exception of at most two cases, the 
transfer to the Germans took place 
by means of sale or purchase with the 
payment of compensation. 

Those who have already received 
compensation cannot now claim any 
special rights to the property sold. The 
plunder and bestial annihilation of mil- 
lions of Jews, especially those of slen- 
der means, did not prevent certain rich 
Jewish property-owners from selling 
their enterprises at extremely profit- 
able prices, as was the case with the 
Brucker Sugar Refinery which the 
Bloch-Bauer family sold to the German 
firm of Klemens Auer. 

The Soviet delegation brought out 
the fact that the “aryanization” was 
in some cases a very complicated pro- 
cess that required further detailed 
study. As this was not the business of 
the Vienna Commission the Soviet dele- 
gation deemed it necessary to clarify 
and regulate the situation by means of 
bilateral negotiations. Independently 
of this the delegation also proposed the 
exclusion from German assets of all 
property for which compensation was 
paid theoretically but was actually 
used in payment of Jewish Special 
Taxes and “Emigration” Taxes. 

With regard to the remaining 11 en- 
terprises the British statisticians them- 
selves doubt the validity of the dis- 
pute. 

The Soviet authorities have made 
the most rigorous examination of all 
property so that no serious objections 
can be raised even in respect of the 
disputed properties. For this reason 
every imaginable trick is being played 
on Soviet property and direct attempts 
are being made to abolish the Potsdam 
Agreement. 

One often meets with the erroneous 
opinion abroad that German assets in 
Austria are concentrated in the East- 
ern part of the country and that the 
Soviet Union has complete control 
over Austrian economy. 

All four occupying powers lay claim 
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to German assets in Austria, which in- 
clude 850 enterprises. Of these 641 
are in the Western zones and accord- 
ing to the Potsdam Agreement belong 
to the Western powers; 209 are in the 
Eastern zone and thus go to the Soviet 
Union. 

The Western zones possess 71.4 per 
cent of the extractive and 44 per cent 
of the manufacturing industries of Aus- 
tria and form the nucleus of the Aus- 
trian national economy. Among the 
key factories that belonged to the Ger- 
mans are the huge Alpin Montan works 
and the tremendous factories of the 
Bohler Co., in Styria and Carinthia, 
in the British zone. The Americans 
control the giant Iron and Steel Works 
and the Nitrogen Works in Linz. The 
famous Steyr Daimler Puchwerke— 
also German property—has extensive 
factories in both these zones. 

According to Dr. Gruber, the Aus- 
trian Foreign Minister, more than two- 
thirds of the German assets in Austria, 
expressed in terms of value, are in the 
hands of the Western powers. Dr. 
Gruber puts the figure at $350,000,000 
for the Western Powers and $150,000,- 
000 for the Soviet zone. 

Provisionally the Americans and 
British have placed the former Ger- 
man factories in the Western zones un- 
der the “trusteeship” of the Austrian 
authorities, but without relinquishing 
any of their own rights. These enter- 
prises must not be sold or nationalized 
nor may any other transfers of prop- 
erty rights be effected. 

In this way the Western powers 
gained control over the greater part of 
the German assets in Austria. The con- 
ception expressed by their diplomats 
concerning German property would, if 
put into practice, result in the former 
owners who now have no legitimate 
claims to the property, being compen- 
sated out of reparations values due 
to the Western Powers, that is, they 
would be rewarded at the cost of the 
state. This would be greatly to the ad- 
vantage of Western capitalists who are 
often closely connected with the claim- 
ants and indeed even in some cases 
identical with them. 

The Western Powers have claimed 
two-thirds of the German property in 
Austria and still persist in this claim. 

From the beginning, the Soviet 
Union claimed only the German prop- 
erty in its own zone. The Western 
Powers on the contrary, have come out 
with claims against Austria herself. 

All those countries that recognized 
the annexation of Austria freed her 
from her pre-war debts and accepted 
Germany as Austria’s legal successor. 
The Soviet delegation at the Vienna 
Treaty Commission considered it illegal 
and wrong to throw this burden on 
Austria today instead of making the 
claims from Germany, which was in 
possession of all Austria’s finances dur- 
ing the period following the annexa- 


tion. The Soviet delegation held that 
Austria could not bear any responsi- 
bility for obligations concerning pay- 
ments made after March 13, 1938, be- 
tween Germany and the creditor na- 
tions. The representatives of the 
Western Powers rejected this point of 
view. 

The Western Powers presented Aus- 
tria with another bill estimated at 
about $500,000,000. While at Potsdam 
the United States and Great Britain 
agreed to Stalin’s proposal to waive 
all rights to reparations from Austria, 
Great Britain meanwhile put forward 
a demand for compensation for dam- 
age done to the property of the United 
Nations in Austria during the war. 
Such compensation to a very large 
extent accrues to the benefit of the 
Viennese Rothschild and other finan- 
ciers who have since turned them- 
selves into “foreigners.” Compensation 
is also claimed for those properties 
that changed hands voluntarily and 
without the use of force. In this way 
Austria would have had to pay far 
more than she could possibly obtain 
by a similar interpretation of the prop- 
erty rights affecting German assets. 

According to Austrian sources the 
total claims by the Western powers 
for reparations and foreign loans 
claimed from Austria, together with 
German assets in Western Austria, 
amount to 900 to 930 million dollars. 
The former German properties in East- 
ern Austria that legally belong to the 
Soviet Union under the Potsdam 
agreement are estimated by Austria 
at $150,000,000. Although the Soviet 
claim is against Germany and not 
Austria, the legend is being spread 
that the USSR is making preposterous 
claims against Austria. 


AN APPEAL FOR PEACE 
(Continued from page 3) 


(4) Universal disarmament except for a UN 
police force. 

(5) Further discussion and proposals on 
atomic energy control by the UN with a con- 
crete suggestion to turn that power to the 
benefit of mankind instead of to its destruc- 
tion. (Example: A UN research project in an 
international area which would employ sci- 
entists, engineers and labor from all countries 
—including America and Russia.) 

(6) The enlistment of every educational, re- 
ligious, political and business leader WHO 
WANTS PEACE to educate for peace: (a) By 
a plea to the press, radio, and cinema to stop 
the war hysteria and to present facts with 
a view to information. Not a controlled but 
a responsible press; (b) By a united effort to 
dispel fear with knowledge. Study unbiased, 
authoritative books about Russia and the rest 
of our neighbors in the world. Learn about 
likenesses as well as differences. Learn Rus- 
sia’s virtues as well as faults and learn our 
own faults as well as virtues. For example: 
How many Americans do you suppose know 
that in “Godless Russia” capital punishment 
was abolished last May? 

Other peaceful measures could be added and 
the world saved. Incidentally, I believe God 
would be with you on this program but I feel 
sure He tuned you out long before you reached 
that last line of your speech March 17th. 

Mary Phillips Buckner, Chairman 
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A BUSINESSMAN’S SOLUTION 


(Continued from page 9) 
bed.” He removed his shoes and insisted 
on taking the upper berth. 

“We haven’t come to a decision yet,” 
I said. “You have not heard my solu- 
tion.” 

“T will hear your solution in the morn- 
ing,” he said smilingly. And then as an 
afterthought, added: “You have been to 
Japan?” “No,” I answered. “Well, you 
see how America governs a conquered 
country. American soldiers and Ameri- 
can police are everywhere. You have 
been to Finland, of course. Have you 
seen any evidence of our occupation?” 

“No,” I replied. “To tell you the 
truth, I have never seen a Russian sol- 
dier in Finland, except at the Russian 
airport. And I have certainly not seen 
any Russian policemen there.” 

“The Finns are a brave people,” he 
said, climbing into his berth. “The war is 
over and now we must cement our 
friendship with them. We cannot do it 
with suspicion and antagonism. We do 
not propose to parade ourselves as con- 
querors. We have destroyed the enemy 
and now, we must make sure to guard 
our frontiers. The Russian is not only 
capable of love, he seeks it everywhere. 
But, the first thing he wants is respect 
and the sincere hand of friendship.” 

The train rolled on slowly and every 
now and then stopped at a bridge or 
trestle. Some of them were still shaky. 
I turned out the light and resigned my- 
self to rest. 

I thought: How to answer him? How 
to solve this riddle, this difference, this 
suspicion? Just a month before, I had 
been in Prague. All day long, it seemed 


to me the people were marching. It was 
a labor day holiday. My conversation 
with important Czechs surprised me. I 
had expected the friendliest sentiments 
for America but, instead, found suspi- 
cion and resentment. Before the Castle 
of the President of the Republic was a 
newly made grave all covered with flow- 
ers. When I inquired about it, I was 
told this was the grave of a Russian 
captain who was killed driving the Ger- 
mans from Prague. The Czech people 
revered the spot. I was told that the 
Slavs were going to stick together— 
that Russia was the great brother. I 
heard not an unfriendly word for the 
Russians. The shops were bright with 
color and the people were better dressed 
than the English. 


I recalled visiting the occupation 
zones in Germany, both American and 
Russian, and there, too, I was struck 
with wonder at the amazing cooperation 
the Russians received from the Germans. 
It was in the Russian zone alone that I 
saw actual business going on under Ger- 
man ownership. They had made quick 
headway. The German who took me to 
the American headquarters owned his 
own car. It was shabby enough but it 
was still his own and he seemed fairly 


happy. I marvelled at the lack of knowl- 
edge of our people back home. They 
simply did not know what was going 
on. This force, this people, knew what 
they wanted and proceeded to accomplish 
it in the most civilized manner possible. 
What a great thing it would be if we 
could work together as friends. . . . 

In the morning, our conductor served 
us hot tea—glass after glass—with choco- 
late-covered candy for sugar. Girls 
passed through the train, clean and well- 
dressed, bearing sandwiches and drinks. 
After we had settled ourselves, I said, 
“T have the solution to our problems. Do 
you want to hear it?” 

“Go ahead,” he said, balancing himself 
on the seat nearest the window. 

“T have decided,” I said, “in order 
to show our good will and to arrange 
all our differences, that we should, be- 
fore talking further, make you a loan 
of one billion dollars, to open up great- 
er trade possibilities, and so lay the basis 
for more friendly relations.” 

My friend gasped in amazement. His 
brows furrowed. He extended both 
hands. “You have a happy solution,” 
he cried. “You have extended the true 
hand of friendship and that is all the 
Russian needs to melt his stubbornness. 
We can be tough, but oh, how wonderful 
it is to feel a touch of love and how easy 
it is for a Russian to respond!” 
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(Continued from page 14) 


The Soviet system is different. Fac- 
tories and business enterprises belong to 
the people, and are run by the govern- 
ment without profit for any one person 
or group of persons. This does not mean 
that the state owns everything. An in- 
dividual may own furniture, a home, a 
summer cottage, clothing and other per- 
sonal possessions: cows, pigs, chickens, 
or personal savings. He can pass this 
on to his heirs after an inheritance tax 
is paid, but he can’t rent his property to 
anyone else or lend his money at inter- 
est. No one person or corporation can 
own land, mines, forests, lakes or rivers. 
Every factory, office, bank, grocery, de- 
partment store, movie theater, bakery, and 
newspaper is publicly owned. 

The theory of the Soviet system is this: 
If a factory or a store shows a profit, 
the money is returned to the people 
through bigger salaries to turn out more 
goods, additional farm products, better 
housing, stronger national defense, new 
schools, hospitals, parks, sports arenas, 


and the like. 


The Pocket Guide to the USSR (War 
and Navy Departments) was one of the 
series of pocket guides to countries 
where American military personnel 
were stationed. It also described in part 
the economic setup, but stressed the hu- 
man interest approach; for example: 


Some of the people may appear 
shabby, or very plainly dressed, but they 
have been wearing these same clothes for 
nearly three years with almost no oppor- 
tunity to replace even the most essential 
items of apparel... . 

The Russians are a friendly and con- 
genial people. They will entertain you 
as well as they possibly can. . . . The 
Soviet citizen generally is very likable, 
well-intentioned and friendly. . . . If 
you are sensible and use your head, you 
will usually find that people in the 
USSR are easy to get along with. 


Our Red Army Ally (War Department 
Pamphlet No. 21-30) opened with “To 
the American Soldier: You have heard 
and read a lot about [the Red Army 
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soldier], now you are seeing and meet- 
ing him personally. He is your friend. 
He is your Ally.” 

The longest document on Russia was 
the Education Manual No. 46, prepared 
by the Historical Service Board of the 
American Historical Association. A note 
on the cover stated, “It is not to be in- 
ferred that the War Department en- 
dorses any one of the particular views 
expressed,” but the War Department 
distributed this manual through regular 
military channels. The pamphlet gave a 
historical account of the development 
of the Soviet Union, a description of the 
government, the actual life of typical 
Russians, Soviet foreign policy, and the 
relations with our United States. On 
this latter point, the Manual said: 


Qur two countries have much in com- 
mon. Both possess vast territories and 
rich natural resources and have therefore 
little to gain by conquest, nor does either 
covet the other’s lands or riches. Both 
want peace in order to carry on their 
own agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment and improve the welfare of their 
peoples. 


Realizing that even during the war 
there were those who wished to identify 
communism with fascism, the War De- 
partment took pains to demonstrate that 
the philosophies of communism and fas- 
cism were absolutely opposed. Our Ally 
Russia, the brochure so widely used in 
hospital and recuperation center orien- 
tation programs, is a good illustration. 
It asked, “Aren’t Nazi Germany and 
the Soviet Union the same?” The War 
Department answer is so pertinent that 
it must be quoted in full: 


Some people who talk faster than they 
think would say yes. After all, both 
are dictatorships. 

But there are many differences, and 
they happen to be the important differ- 
ences. The Nazi idea is that Germany, 
and the whole world must be ruled 
by a little clique of greedy men for the 
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benefit of a small group. This clique 
never intends to relinquish its power. It 
is not interested in improving the lot 
of the ordinary people. It is interested 
only in war, plunder, and world power. 

The Soviet idea is that the dictatorship 
must serve the people. There is no 
“master race” idea in the Soviet Union; 
all people are considered equal. Working 
conditions were constantly being im- 
proved before the war, at a time when 
the Nazis were ruthlessly destroying the 
German labor unions and turning their 
own people into slave laborers. The 
Soviet government raised the status of 
women to equality with men, while the 
Nazis considered women fit only to breed 
children. The Soviet government in- 
creased the number of school children by 
400 per cent, and of college students by 
800 per cent, while the Nazis cut the 
number of students in Germany by more 
than half. 

The Soviet government has as its goal 
the building of a better, happier coun- 
try for its people. The Nazi govern- 
ment has as its goal the building of a 
powerful war machine that will plunder 
the world to enrich Germany. 


Similar accounts appeared in other 
Army publications. War Week, for ex- 
ample, the official publication for orien- 
tation in the South Pacific Base Com- 
mand, pointed out (28 February 1945) 
that the USSR has never started an in- 
ternational war, but that on the con- 
trary it has always worked for peace. 
“Once it was granted membership, the 
USSR was the strongest supporter of the 
League of Nations among the great 
powers.” 

What conclusions can be drawn from 
these texts? 

When facts were presented to soldiers, 
a more understanding attitude toward 
the Soviet Union became manifest. It is, 
of course, impossible to determine pre- 
cisely how far the Army orientation 
program illustrated by these extracts was 
directly responsible for this change. 
What the Soldier Thinks (No. 13, 20 
April 1945), the organ of the Army 
Research Branch, has this to say: “Past 
experience has shown that when men 
know the political and economic score 
about our Allies and the peace, that 
knowledge tends to be accompanied by 
the development of proper attitudes. It 
is precisely such knowledge (plus the 
excellent showing Russia has made on 
the battlefield) which is undoubtedly 
responsible for the improvement in men’s 
attitudes towards the USSR.” 

In the same way, these facts pre- 
sented to the general public today 
might curb the present war psychosis. 
These texts, once the official War De- 
partment policy, bring home the choice 
of paths today: Get tough and prepare 
for war; or—try to understand and try 
to remove sources of disagreement. They 
show, with prophetic insight, that the 
latter course is the only one that can 
ensure world peace. 
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equal rights of the signatory countries 
and on respect for the principle of sov- 
ereignty and the national interests of the 
countries entering into agreement. The 
Soviet Union stands for friendship and 
the develépment of economic relations 
with the United States of America, in 
the belief that the development of such 
relations corresponds to the interests of 
both countries. 

We are aware that in the United 
States there are certain circles which are 
trying to sow the seeds of enmity be- 
tween the peoples of the Soviet Union 
and the American people. They will 
never succeed. The peoples are not in- 
terested in war, they want peace and 
they will never permit the world to be 
thrown again into the maelstrom of war 
for the sake of the selfish interests of a 
small group of persons. 

Having come to the United States for 
the first time, I could not help noticing 
that around the question of the foreign 
policy of the Soviet Union, there has 
been daily mounting monstrous misin- 
formation and slander which have re- 
sulted in a shocking misunderstanding, 
widespread in the United States, of the 
Soviet Union and its policy. Let us take, 
for example, that noise and shouting 
about the so-called “iron curtain.” These 
two little catchwords, first put into circu- 
lation by the light hand of Goebbels, and 
later picked up by Churchill in his Ful- 
ton speech, have been fabricated for the 
purpose of fostering this misunderstand- 


ing, in order to conceal from the peoples — 


of certain countries, by reference to “the 
iron curtain,” the truth about the Soviet 
Union, the truth of its foreign policy 
and the situation in the country. How- 
ever, it is not the Soviet Union, but 
certain circles from the camp of interna- 
tional reaction, well-known to all of us, 
which have lowered this curtain in order 
to conceal beyond it the truth about the 
Soviet Unien and about countries of 
Eastern Europe, the peoples of which 
have taken the road of democratic 
reforms, 

In their slander and misinformation 
these circles have gone so far that any 
desire for freedom on the part of the 
peoples of different countries and any in- 
tention on their part of taking the road 
of democratic reforms is immediately dis- 
torted and presented as an act of “ag- 
gression” on the part of the Soviet Union. 
For example, the recent changes in the 
Czechoslovak Government, which have 
taken place in full accordance with the 
Constitution of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public, and which constitute an internal 
affair of the Czechoslovak people them- 
selves, have been painted in such a 
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light. It was in these changes that the 
will of the Czechoslovak people for free- 
dom, independence and democracy found 
its reflection. It is well known that the 
Czechoslovak Parliament, elected in May 
of 1946, some days ago unanimously 
voted its confidence in the new Czecho- 
slovak Government. 

The policy of peace and international 
cooperation consistently pursued by the 
Soviet Union in the international field 
naturally finds its reflection also in in- 
ternal policy. If you happened at this 
moment to be in Moscow or Leningrad 
or at any other point in the vast Soviet 
Union, you would immediately feel the 
atmosphere of peaceful creative work, so 
characteristic of the life of the Soviet 
Union. Both in the city and in the 
country, at factories and on collective 
farms, in schools and in offices, you 
would feel everywhere the pulse-beat of 
constructive and creative work. Neither 
in the newspapers nor in magazines 
would you see any headlines threatening 
war or calling for a war mobilization, 
and so on. On the contrary, the Soviet 
press is covering questions related to the 
demobilization which is being carried 
out in the Soviet Union in accordance 
with the recent decision of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet. This decision, 
adopted by the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet in February of this year, provides 
for demobilization from the army of all 
the remaining older age-groups, with a 
view to having this demobilization com- 
pleted within the next few days. After 
this demobilization* has been carried out 
the Soviet Army will consist basically 
only of contingents born in 1926 and 
1927. 

In spite of the tremendous destruction, 
the Soviet people have placed before 
themselves the task not only of recon- 
structing what was destroyed, but also of 
reconstructing it on a new, modern tech- 
nical basis. In doing this the Soviet peo- 
ple count first of all on their own re- 
sources, and the development of interna- 
tional events confirms the correctness of 
these estimates of the Soviet people. 

The Soviet people are working under 
the slogan: “Five-Year Plan in four years.” 

Not only industry and agriculture are 
recovering in the devastated areas. These 
areas are nearing the reestablishment of 
all their cultural institutions. In Byelo- 
Russia the pre-war number of schools 
has been reestablished; in the Ukraine a 
considerable part of the educational insti- 
tutions and scientific establishments have 
been restored. By the beginning of the 
third year of the Five-Year Plan, there 
were built in the German-devastated 


areas of the Russian Federation alone, 
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Alexander Alexeieff, the volume is a 
collection by the Russian master that 
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The first known novel by Gorky. At the 
time of his death he was working on a 
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British Parliament writes a history of 
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World War IL. 
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Non-members $3.00 
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COMRADE FOREST 
Michael Leigh 


The absorbing novel of a Soviet guerilla 
band by an English author who under- 
stands the people so well that one would 
think it was written by a Russian. 
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885,000 houses into which four million 
collective farmers have moved. 

In spite of tremendous destruction in- 
flicted by the war, the Soviet people are 
successfully fulfilling the tasks of the 
reconstruction and further development 
of the economy of our motherland. 

The output of industrial production in 
the Soviet Union has already been in- 
creased to the pre-war level; and the 
level of the total crop-yield has reached 
that of the pre-war year of 1940. 

These successes in industry and agri- 
culture permitted the reduction of the 
prices of goods and the abolition of the 
rationing system on food and industrial 
goods. 

I realize that we, the Soviet people, 
and you, the American, can look at many 


things differently. But I am firmly con- 
vinced that both our great peoples are 
equally interested in the establishment of 
a stable peace and in the prevention of 
a new war. These things are possible 
only under conditions of the consolidation 
of friendly ties and cooperation between 
our countries. I am sure that the work of 
the National Council directed to that 
noble aim expresses the genuine aspira- 
tions of our nations. re 

Mr. Chairman, permit me to express 
my sincere good wishes to the National 
Council for further successes in its fruit- 
ful work directed towards the strength- 
ening of friendship between the peoples 
of our countries, in the interests of 
strengthening universal peace throughout 
the world. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE IN THE UKRAINE 


(Continued from page 19) 


region who does not have a few relatives 
in your country,” remarked Mr. Turia- 
niza, Chairman of the Regional Soviet, 
whose office in Uzhored we visited later 
in the day. We had a long interview 
with Father Kudria regarding the con- 
vent and the Father’s own experiences 
under Germans. After the interview, an 
excellent wine and delicious food, pre- 
pared in the convent’s kitchen were 
served us. They were followed by a very 
old monastery brandy made of nuts—a 
green-yellow drink of which I had never 
heard. The brandy was superb; its 
strength, however, was “atom-smashing.” 

After refreshments we were invited 
to see the church, the nunnery, the con- 
vent’s kitchen, and refectory. The cen- 
turies old building was perfectly clean, 
quiet and pleasantly cool. Each of the 
nun’s cubicles had two, three, or four 
beds. They were furnished very mod- 
estly but with exceptional neatness. In 
accordance with the Ukraine custom, 
white towels with colorful embroidery 
were hanging over the ikons in some of 


the rooms. The pillows, beds and 
dressers, were covered with the Ukrain- 
ian embroidery. Flower pots could be 
seen everywhere. The nuns were mostly 
middle-aged, and looked rather thin and 
pale. At the time of our visit most of 
them were working in: the convent’s 
vegetable gardens. Those who were in- 
side looked at us with great curiosity 
since we were the first Americans who 
had ever visited the convent. I asked 
Father Kudria for permission to take 
a picture of one of the nuns in her 
cubicle. There was no objection. The 
nun, however, insisted that she first 
change her white three-cornered necker- 
chief for a black one. After the first 
picture was taken, she herself asked me 
to take another of her with the Chief of 
Mission and his wife, which I gladly 
did. The hospitable Father Kudria 
offered us the opportunity to take any 
pictures we wanted—both inside and 
outside the convent. And we did not 
miss the opportunity to take pictures of 
the large kitchen, covered by Dutch tile, 
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and the, beautiful wooden carvings in 
the refectory. “Give our regards to the 
American people! Tell them how we are 
living here and, in the glory of every- 
thing which is Russian, serving God 
and our Motherland!” were the last 
words of Father Kudria when we were 
leaving. 

How much religion remains among 
the Ukrainian peasants and. workers at 
present? It is only natural to raise this 
question at the end of this article. And 
yet, any attempt to answer it will be 
mere speculation. It is rather curious that 
all the foreign students of the Soviet 
Union who have been trying to cope 
with this question have been subject to 
the same errors of judgment, irrespective 
of their political persuasion and general 
attitude toward the Soviet system. Their 
answers were always predetermined by 
their own religious or irreligious con- 
victions, and reflected their own wishful 
thinking regarding religion as such 
rather than the state of religious life in 
the USSR. To those who believe that 
there is no place for religion in the 
modern world of science, the answer 
was “religion: in the USSR is dying out 
along with its decline everywhere else.” 
Those observers who believe that reli- 


gion is regaining its old power in the | 


world are insistent always that there is 
“a revival of faith” in the USSR. As 
long as we do not have any device for 
reading peoples’ thoughts and do not 
know how to measure with mathe- 
matical precision human sentiments and 
emotions, any statistics and estimates 
regarding the number of “believers” and 
“non-believers” have no scientific value 
whatsover. It is easier to draw certain 
conclusions from the records of church 
marriages, baptisms, and attendance of 
church services. All such conclusions, 
however, may be questioned in general, 
and in the case of the USSR in particu- 
lar. Undoubtedly the Russian Orthodox 
Church exercises considerable appeal not 
only for those who belong to it formally 
but also for a great many people who 
disclaim all religion but like the beauty 
of Russian church songs, admire the 
impressiveness of Russian church serv- 
ices, and feel that the centuries old 
church traditions, rites, and ceremonies 
belong to “all Russians” rather than to 
the churchgoers only. 

The Soviet Government, undoubtedly, 
appreciates this situation. The Soviet 
authorities, admittedly, give no encour- 
agement to either conscious or subcon- 
scious belief in God. The Government, 
however, does not interfere with the 
religious life of the citizens. And there is 
ample evidence to say that the provi- 
sion of Article 124 of the Soviet Con- 
stitution regarding the freedom of con- 
science and religious worship is not 
simply.a “letter of law,” but is a matter 
of fact. 
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JUST 
RECEIVED 


PORT ARTHUR 


by S. STEPANOV 


An historical novel based on the Russo- 
Japanese War, 1904-05. An excellent por- 
trayal of the Russian officers, soldiers and 
sailors and their life during the war. The 
characters are the actual generals and ad- 
mirals, such as Admiral Alexeyev, the vice- 
toy: General Stessel, commander of the fort- 
ress of Port Arthur: and General Kuropatkin, 
commander-in-chief; and other officers and 
their wives, as well as rank-and-file soldiers 
and sailors whose names are inscribed as 
heroes in Russian history. 


It was for this novel that Stepanov received 
the Stalin Prize for Literature. 


784 pages Price: $2.50 postpaid 


SOVIET SHORT 
STORIES 


A volume of selected stories by nineteen 
of the best known Soviet writers, including 
Gorky, Alexei Tolstoi, Mikhail Sholokhov, 
Konstantin Simonov, and others. With the 
exception of the three by Gorky, all the sto- 
ties were written during the past decade. 
Here is an opportunity to become acquainted 
with the style and content of modern Soviet 
writing, to say nothing of the joy and pleas- 


ure you will derive from reading this volume. 
472 pages Price: $2.00 postpaid 


Both books are publications of the Foreign 
Languages Publishing House, Moscow 


NOTE: On Canadian orders add ten per 
cent to cover additional postage charges. 
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Have YOU seen 


a Soviet Film 
lately ? 


~Now more than ever 


SOVIET FILMS 


are vital to a better understand- 
ing of Russian life and culture 
today. 


Current Features 
SON OF THE REGIMENT 


Dramatic story of a Russian war 
orphan. Based on the famous 
novel by Valentin Katayev. 


SPRING 


A magnificent musical film spec- 
tacle featuring Russia's greatest 
stars, Nikolai Cherkassov and 
Lubov Orlova. 


THE GREAT GLINKA 


The life and music of the great 
Russian composer of “Ivan Susa- 
nin" and "Russlan and Ludmilla." 


THE MIRACLE OF 
DR. PETROV 


(In the Name of Life) 


A Russian doctor in a challeng- 
ing drama of contemporary life. 
Directed by Alexander Zarki and 
Joseph Heifits, producers of 
“Baltic Deputy." 


RUSSIAN BALLERINA 


Backstage story of the Russian 
ballet with beautiful dancing and 
music. Featuring Galina Ulanova. 


IVAN THE TERRIBLE 


Eisenstein's last film, 


Nikolai Cherkassov. 


STONE FLOWER 


First Prize Color Film at the In- 
ternational Cannes Festival. 


starring 


(Also available in l6mm through 
Brandon Films, 1600 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y.) 


Artkino Pictures, Inc. 


723 SEVENTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Telephone: Circle 5-6570 
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It’s all talk; natural every-day conversa- 
tion. In your own bome you can learn 
to speak any of 29 languages by the world- 
famous Linguaphone Ear-Eye Conversa- 
tional Method. It is amazingly simple and 
practical, You HEAR voices of native 
teachers .. . they speak to you as often as 
you want them, never tiring . .. yov 
REPEAT what they say, answer their ques- 
tions . . . before you are actually aware, 
you are conversing in the language of your 
choice. ; 

Educators and language teachers regard 
Linguaphone as a notable advance in 
modernizing and simplifying the study of 
languages. That is why so many Lingua- 
phone sets are in use in schools, colleges, 
universities, as an aid to fluent speaking. 
Save time, work and money, learn the 
Linguaphone Way which has helped thou- 
sands in the Army, Navy, Flying and Signal 
Corps and other services, as well as more 
than one million home-study students. 


Linguaphone's 29 Languages 


SPANISH RUSSIAN CHINESE 
PORTUGUESE POLISH JAPANESE 
FRENCH CZECH HINDUSTANI 
GERMAN DUTCH BENGALI 
ITALIAN ESPERANTO PERSIAN 
NORWEGIAN LATIN BURMESE 
SWEDISH GREEK MALAY 
FINNISH HEBREW AFRIKAANS 
IRISH ARABIC EFIK 
ENGLISH SYRIAC HAUSA 


Available to Veterans under 
G i BILL OF RIGHTS 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


Without cost or obligation we shall be glad 
to send you the illustrated Linguaphone 
Book on effective language mastery. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
44 RCA BUILDING, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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‘‘4 world élassic’”’ ‘‘A major literary discovery” — 


SRT BOOK CLUB'S 


Current selection 


SRT Book Club is proud to bring 
to its members "MOTHER" by 
Maxim Gorky, a masterpiece of 
world literature long unavailable in 
this country. This new edition, in 
a translation revised by _Isidor 
Schneider, carries an introduction 
by the noted American novelist, 
Howard Fast, and, in an interest- 
ing appendix, an account of how 
the sons and daughters of the men 


and women of "Mother," the work- ’ 


ers of the Red Sormovo shipbuild- 
ing works, proved worthy of them 
in the struggle against fascist tyr- 
anny. "Mother" is not only a soul- 
stirring world classic, but it has a 
profound significance for our time. 


"This beautifully bound. edition 
of the proletarian classic, out of 


print in America for years, is a 
welcome publication." 


—Chicago Sun and Times. 


Maxi 
\GORKY 


"Those who will read it for the 
first time will make a major literary 
discovery." —Howard Fast. 


"To read 'Mother' is to undergo 
a great emotional experience. It is 
a world classic." 


—Jewish Book Guild News. 


"The characterization of Pela- 
gueya Vlasova and the description 
of her intellectual growth are 
among the most moving in litera- 
ture. An indispensable book for 
readers and writers alike." 


—New Masses. 


Or you can start membership with one of these previous selections 





SOVIET RUSSIA SINCE THE WAR 


by The Dean of Canterbury 


Traveling over the length and breadth of the Soviet Union, 
seeing and hearing for himself what is happening now, Dr. 
Hewlett Johnson brings us the most enthralling and revealing 
report since John Reed's Ten Days That Shook the World. The 
inspiring picture of a nation rising again from devastation, a 
nation building for world peace. 


“Takes highest rank among books published following the 


A GUIDE TO THE SOVIET UNION 


by William Mandel 


“Encyclopedic in its scope but both the arrangement of the 
material and a clear narrative style make it highly read- 
able. . . . Should be repeatedly consulted by all those who 
are interested in narrowing the clavage between the Soviet 
and non-Soviet world." 

—Foster Rhea Dulles, N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


If you prefer you can start your membership 


recent conflict." —CORLISS LAMONT. with one of the books advertised on page 29. 





No fees—no dues... 


membership is ey free. All you pay for are the selections you pick. You are 
obligated to take only three a year—more if pe like—at the regular membership price 
cf only $1.98, plus 14¢ for postage and handling. Announcements of new selections are 
published in Soviet Russia Today. Members who do not wish to receive it, notify the Club 
by letter or postcard. 


FREE to New Members 


Peoples 


Soviel 


t brings you the important authoritative books about the Soviet Union and related subjects 
at savings of from 30 to 60 per cent. On joining you will receive, FREE, a year's sub: 
scription to Soviet Russia Today (new or renewal) or your choice of one of the premium 
books on this page. 
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SRT BOOK CLU B—iia east 32na st., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of SRT Book Club. Send me as my first 
selection the book checked below: 
C1 Mother [] Guide to the Soviet Union [] Soviet Russia Since the War 
C0 for which | enclose remittance for $2.12 (membership price of $1.98 
plus 14¢ for postage and handling) 
or 
(C send me two books for which I enclose my remittance for $4.00, of 
(1 send me all three books for which | enclose $6.00. As my premium 
(C enter (] renew my subscription to Soviet Russia Today for one year 
OR send me the premium book checked below: 


(C The Russians [] Chariot of Wrath [] Peoples of the Soviet Union 


THE RUSSIANS by Albert Rhys Williams—Vital 
material presented in his inimitable style. 


CHARIOT OF WRATH by Leonid Leonov. By one 
of the greatest living Soviet novelists. 


PEOPLES OF THE SOVIET UNION by Corliss La- 
mont. Absorbing authoritative information. 


You will receive FREE your choice of one of these 
famous books as your premium on joining; or, you 
may enter or renew your subscription to Soviet 
Russia Today for a full year FREE. 














